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the things they say! 


This is the Age of the Common Man, all right! 


Maybe, but even today I doubt if the worker gets a proper stake in industry. 
Things are changing, though. 
Not that I’ve noticed. 
Well, quite a number of concerns now have profit-sharing schemes, and some — ltke 
IC.1. — enable their employees to become stockholders. 
Yes, but these schemes are only smokescreens. The bosses 
simply depress wages to find the money to pay for them. 
That’s where you're wrong. I.C.I. workers get the wages that have 
been negotiated on their behalf by seventeen Trade Unions. Any benefits they receive 
under the Company’s profit-sharing scheme are over 
and above what they get in their pay envelopes. 
Yes, but I.C.1. isn’t Santa Claus. If the wages don’t suffer, 
something else must — amenities or something. 
Wrong again, friend. I.C.I.’s policy has led to a steady improvement in the service 
conditions of its employees, and the profit-sharing scheme is just another example. 
From now on, the employees are going forward with the stockholders as 
| joint partners in their own efficient and expanding business. 

















—Portrait of the Week— 


FTER MORE THAN a fortnight, the French crisis 

ceded its place in the headlines. Day after 
day the situation had raced on, frequently leaving 
hour-old news stretched cold and stark behind it. 
Now France was sliding ever more rapidly down 
the steep, short slope of the escarpment into accep- 
tance and the fait accompli. The domestic news, 
in particular the protracted to-and-fro over the 
bus strike and the growing size of the stoppages 
in the London docks, began to loom larger than 
the news from across the Channel. But the embers 
of the Fourth Republic were not without their 
sparks. After President Coty had sent a message 
to the National Assembly saying that he had asked 
General de Gaulle to form a government and that 
the only alternative to their acceptance of the 
General was the President’s resignation and a civil 
war, everything depended upon the Socialists. M. 
Mollet, whose Socialism has adopted ever more 
curious fashions in the last year or two, was 
strongly in favour of supporting the General; his 
supporters were divided. Since the MRP had long 
ago determined never to act, where the formation 
| of governments was concerned, contrary to the 
Socialists, all depended on them. But long before 
the General addressed the Assembly on. Sunday 
afternoon the fight was over. His investiture agreed 
by a majority of 105, the acceptance of his Cabinet 
and the granting of the special powers he had 
asked for were little more than formalities— 
though he had to address the Assembly twice more 
(and be told by the Speaker how to do so) before 
the Fourth Republic temporarily voted itself out 
of business. Meanwhile, the General’s Cabinet, 
which included M. Mollet and M. Pflimlin, was 
reported to have caused no joy in Algeria. 


* 


AND SO BRITISH EVENTS once more began to occupy 
the front pages of British newspapers and the fore- 
front of British minds. Thirteen hours of weekend 
negotiations brought an end to the London bus 
strike no nearer, though they did have the effect of 
making Sir John Elliot say some very outspoken 
things after the talks collapsed. The strike moved 
into its fifth week, and the Prime Minister agreed, 
without any great enthusiasm, to meet the Trades 
Union Congress again. At the same time, the strike 
at the London docks (unofficial, unlike the bus 
strike) spread until over 15,000 men were out. 
There were demands that the strike be made 
official, and the harassed Mr. Cousins (of whose 
Transport and General. Workers Union the 
dockers are members) found himself fighting on 
two fronts. 


* 


THE SPORTING NEWS of the week—which included 
the Derby, won by Hard Ridden; the British 
heavyweight championship, taken from the holder 
by Brian London; and a total of 27 runs scored in 
an innings by Lancashire against Surrey—was 
eclipsed by news of one of the country’s leading 
outsiders. Alfred George Hinds had escaped from 
prison again, This time it was from Chelmsford 
Prison, and—like his two previous escapes—it had 
clearly béen planned with meticulous care on both 
sides of the wall. The frantic police activities which 
followed, and which are now customary in the case 
of Mr. Hinds’s escapes, proved fruitless, and few 
were really sorry. 


* 


WHILE BRITAIN PREPARED for her ‘little General 
Election’ (five by-elections on one day) Belgium 
and Sweden were having full-scale polls. In both, 
the result was a slight shift to the Right. Those 
looking for a landslide would have done better 
to stay at home and look out of the window; tor- 
rential rains on Monday: produced in places ‘half 
the average monthly rainfall in a few hours; roads 
were flooded, and in some parts of the country 








power-lines were down. 
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FRIENDS OF DEMOCRACY 


VENTS in France have naturally produced 
heartsearching in Britain, and both the Daily 
Mirror and the Chairman of the Conservative 
Party have sounded warnings about our demo- 
cratic system. The Daily Mirror sees the need to 
be prevention rather than cure and comfortingly 
thinks that ‘a free press and fearless television’ 
will do the trick. Lord Hailsham’s remedy is rather 
more difficult: he seems to think that what are 
chiefly needed are a greater respect for politicians 
and a more widespread realisation that Conserva- 
tive freedom works. He sees three dangers to par- 
liamentary democracy in this country, and it is 
possible to agree with him over two of them with- 
out thinking that they are at the moment serious. 
One danger, he thinks, comes from those who try 
to persuade the Government to use its majority 
in the Commons to rig the next election by chang- 
ing the electoral law in order to keep Labour out. 
The political system of this country does depend 
on some observance by the parties, however tenu- 
ous, of the rule of fair play, and for the Con- 
servatives to introduce the alternative vote before 
the next election would be a nasty foul—and one 
that might well gain them a well-deserved penalty 
from the electorate. However tattered and ignored 
the doctrine of the electoral mandate may have 
become, such a major change in the electoral 
system would have to figure in a party’s pro- 
gramme at a general election before it could be 
decently introduced. But as Lord Hailsham holds 
such strong views against the change and as he is 
chairman of the only party which could bring it 
about, it is difficult to see that its supporters are a 
very great menace to our political system. 
The second danger comes from those ‘who think 


that industrial power should be used as a means 


to compel the government—which is responsible 
to Parliament and through Parliament to you, the 
electors—to adopt an economic policy contrary 
to the interests of the whole nation.’ Such people 
may well do harm economically and politically, 
but whatever the repercussions of the present in- 
dustrial trouble they are a very long way from 
constituting a danger to parliamentary democracy. 

If Lord Hailsham grossly exaggerated these two 
dangers he has invented the third. This comes 
from those who conStantly poke fun at our parlia- 
mentary democracy, or ridicule our parliamentary 
leaders, or insinuate that it is somehow dishonour- 
able to be one, and make out that the party 
system has failed or has nothing more to offer. 
‘These people are no real friends of democracy.’ 

Apart from the fact that ridicule is one of 
democracy’s strongest weapons, it is depressing to 
find a man of Lord Hailsham’s humour and 
talents emulating the pompous solemnity of Mr. 


Eisenhower's Time-Life speech writers who, after 


Mr. Stevenson had in the 1952 campaign made 


‘some brilliant jokes, made the General declare 


‘ 


with great sincerity that the Republican Party 
took America’s problems seriously. All govern- 
ments think criticism unfair, but it is surprising 
to find Lord Hailsham equating criticism of the 
present batch of politicians with criticism and 
undermining of parliamentary government, par- 
ticularly as (when he was not a member of the 
Government) he said in the House of Lords: ‘I 
have reflected that the occupants of the Front 
Bench have thought, and indeed often said, that 
even such qualities as sincerity and honesty of 
purpose are to be considered at a discount unless 
expression of them was bowdlerised and censored 
in order not to offend the susceptibilities of the 
majority, which I think occupants of the Front 
Bench are a little too apt to identify with the 
interests of this House or even of parliamentary 
government itself.’ 

In fact, the danger to parliamentary democracy 
comes not from its critics but from its present 
manipulators. The chief disillusionment in France 
with the parliamentary system came from seeing 
the same old people in power year after year 
although they had come to stand for nothing at 
all, and had no raison d’étre except themselves. 
The same thing to a minor extent has happened 
here. Disillusionment dates from Suez and it is 
widespread amongst both those who opposed and 
those who supported the original adventure. It was 
caused by the spectacle of Conservative MPs 
showing themselves prepared to vote for com- 
pletely contradictory actions and policies merely 
to keep the government in power and to keep the 
Socialists out. 

More important was Mr. Macmillan’s decision 
on becoming Prime Minister not to go to the 
country. Although there were strong reasons for 
Mr. Macmillan doing what he did, it was the 
failure to hold a general election last year which 
has distorted the political system and bred cyni- 
cism about politics and politicians. Parties should 
liquidate their failures and frustrations in the 
wilderness, not in power. (And it is the fact that 
he has not led his party at a general election, 
rather than bad public relations or an Edwardian 
manner, which explains why Mr. Macmillan is a 
so much less considerable figure in the country 
than his achievements seem to deserve. On the 
other side many of Mr. Gaitskell’s troubles stem” 
from the same cause; it is hard to be a leader of 
the Opposition if you have never been Prime 
Minister and never led your party at a general 
election.) 

Parties which are more concerned with preserv- 
ing their own unity than with the interests of the 
country—it is there if anywhere that the danger 
to parliamentary democracy in England lies, and 
where a comparison with France is even remotely 
valid. But it is far too simple to think that General 
de Gaulle came to power merely because of the 
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faults of the French parliamentary system. The 
problem of Algeria would have tried any parlia- 
mentary system in the world. On the only occasion 
when we have had a similar problem—Ireland in 
1911-1914—our parliamentary system was incap- 
able of solving it. Our present political position 
is so very different from that in which France 
stands that no real comparison is possible: 
politicians here may rest assured that criticism 
cannot drag them down into a similar state of 
public discredit unless by their actions, or their 
inaction, they deserve it. 


Convalescence 


URING May a further gain of £45 million 

brought the gold and dollar reserves up to 
£1,085 million, their highest point since Septem- 
ber, 1951. This includes some borrowed money, 
but there is no denying that sterling has made 
excellent progress since last September. Fears of 
an exchange crisis in the autumn have quite faded 
away, even though the sterling area’s earnings 
from sales of commodities and raw materials are 
bound to fall further in the next few months. 

How substantial the recovery has been may be 
seen more clearly now, following the publication 
this week of fresh information about the sterling 
balances, and about acceptance credits, an 
important method by which international trade 
is financed in the City of London. By its sudden 
decision—after twenty-seven years’ reflection—to 
initiate the publication of these figures of out- 
standing acceptance credits, as was recommended 
by the Macmillan committee in 1931, the 
Treasury has undoubtedly saved itself from the 
embarrassment that would have followed an 
identical recommendation by the Radcliffe com- 
mittee when it reports. 

These new figures will make it possible to take 
the temperature of the sterling system more 
accurately and with less delay in future. For in- 
stance, we knew last April that the gold reserves 
had risen £178 million in the first three months 
of this year. But now we also know that during 
the same period we paid off £33 million of our 
debts to other countries, so that the overall 
improvement was over £200 million. It is as useful 
to repay debt as to earn gold. and dollars, but 
there have been times when the (published) fall 
in the reserves has been offset by an (unknown) 
reduction in our debts, and confidence in sterling 
has been unnecessarily weakened. It should also 
help confidence when it comes to be generally 
realised that of the £3,200 million of sterling 
balances, about 60 per cent. is held in government 
securities, of which over half are medium or long 
dated stocks, and that these are all shown at their 
nominal values. Not only is their real value thus 
exaggerated, but a large part of these balances 
clearly cannot be cashed in a hurry unless the 
holders are prepared to take a substantial loss. 
In any case many of these securities are held as 
backing for local currencies, or for overseas 
pension funds, and so are unlikely to be spent at 
all. In short, these liabilities are not the nightmare 
which is everywhere assumed. 

This conclusion does not lessen the importance 
either of the talks which Mr. Macmillan will be 
having with President Eisenhower in Washington 
next week, or of the forthcoming Commonwealth 
conference. What is now lacking is a major con- 


tribution by the United States to the trade and 
currency mechanisms of the West. Earlier this 
week Mr. Adlai Stevenson called for a ‘regenera- 
tion’ of the free world’s economy, and outlined in 
some detail an agenda which should be studied 
by economic experts. His appreciation of the role 
that sterling plays in ‘the world was just and 
welcome, as was his plea that it should now be 
supported by more liberal economic policies in 
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America and by strengthening the international 
organisations. But to suppose that the Eisenhower 
administration will be able to do more than 
resist the growing pressures from American in- 
dustry for more protection seems, on its present 
showing, to be optimistic. For some years to 
come, sterling will have to continue to be ready 
to bear the burdens which changes in the economic 
fortunes of the world impose upon it. 


Hope 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


WHEN the Spectator appears 
General de Gaulle should be en- 
Y gaged in one of the most difficult 
operations of his life in Algiers. To 
General Salan’s infinite relief, but 
to some other persons’ great dis- 
@§\ pleasure, he will be trying to bring 
Algeria back under the normal control of Paris 
while committing himself only with prudence 
about that country’s future. He is still the hope 
of those Frenchmen who have perceived that the 
desire of Moslem Algerians to be in some sense 
a nation is fundamental to the problem, which 
can no more be solved by offering them at long 
last real civic equality within a French com- 
munity than the Irish problem could be in terms 
of the United Kingdom. That is exactly what the 
leaders of the European community are now 
trying to do in Algeria, and the General will have 
found those who originally shouted for him as a 
saviour already profoundly suspicious of his pur- 
poses. 

Before leaving Paris the General had taken de- 
cisive steps away from the extreme Right which 
was trying to imprison him in a neo-Gaullism 
that has little to do with anything he has sought to 
represent. The structural reforms of France to 
which he has committed himself lie well within 
the limits of parliamentary government. He has 
explicitly accepted the principle of a Cabinet re- 
sponsible to an Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage, and has energetically rejected the old 
Bonapartist wile, the use of a plebiscite to check- 
mate Parliament. Still more, he has himself come 
down into the parliamentary ring in defence of 
his own least parliamentary project, that of 
powers to draft a new constitution for submis- 
sion to a referendum. Already during his earlier 
period of office he had shown that he could be a 
skilful parliamentarian. On Monday night he was 
a superb one, combining clarity, courtesy and 
firmness, always defending the policy of ‘the 
government,’ never of ‘my government,’ least of 
all of himself. 

His defence of his method was strong; the 
Assembly has shown itself again and again in- 
capable of a serious reform of the constitution; 
to lay the proposed new constitution before the 
Assembly even if only in an advisory capacity 
would not only reopen a debate that has proved 
vain, but would risk opposing the Assembly’s 
conclusion to that of a popular vote. This would 
defeat the very purpose of the proposed reform, 
which as now defined is to give parliamentary 
government a new opportunity in France. 

For the moment, however, what constitutional 






Paris 


improvements can be devised is a distant question. 
The importance of Monday night’s vote was that 
it transformed the relationship between the 
General and the Assembly. His investiture was 
an act of submission by a frightened Parliament 
to a man who was not even present during the 
debate and the vote. The enlarged majority won 
by the General for his constitution-making powers 
restores the Assembly to something like the 
status of an ally, though a subordinate one. It is 
not only the Assembly that gains by this, but 
the General, for he badly needs a legitimate ally 
in his struggle to break the illegitimate alliance 
between the army and the Right-wing extremists. 
It is this illegitimate alliance that has called him 
back into power but could in fact deprive him 
of all liberty of action. However much he may 
plead justification for the discontent that pro- 
duced it, the result must be detestable in his eyes. 
It has been his fate to enter history through an 
act of military disobedience in 1940 and to come 
back into it now by the disobedience of others. 
He has strong sympathy with the disobedient, but 
from his point of view this only makes it the 
more urgent to create a State in which the soldier's 
obedience is natural. He has none of the tolerance 
for Latin-American processes of government that 
M. Soustelle seems to have picked up in Mexico. 

Indeed, the second main objective of the 
General cannot possibly be achieved unless the 
discipline of the State is first restored—that of 
finding a solution to the real Algerian problem, 
the rebellion of the Moslem majority. For the 
moment, the military operations against the rebels 
have dropped into the background, although they 
continue; but it is the inability of successive 
French governments to impose the necessary 
discipline on the nation and the Services in order 
to find a solution to the rebellion that has pro- 
duced the coup d’état at Algiers, the threat to 
national unity and to the Republic. It is only 
by proving himself capable of dealing with that 
problem that the General can justify his own re- 
turn to politics, and the part he is now playing 
in the crisis is not, of course, of his making. 
The institutions were falling into pieces; the Re- 
public into bankruptcy. But men using his name 
have precipitated the collapse and that for their 
own ends. The implication of the coup d’état is 
that the methods used to hold the rebels in check 
should be used to govern France. The significance 
of the General’s intervention in the Assembly is 
that he shares French Republicans’ objection to 
that. But he has made use of the action of the 
Algiers adventurers to get himself into the posi- 
tion from which he can begin to act. Like his 
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predecessors he is unable to state his real pur- 
poses, which he has to shroud in silence. He has 
dissociated himself from, but not condemned, the 
conspirators. The State he wishes to restore is still 
not there. He is an isolated man speaking in the 
name of a government which is in fact himself. 
The noise and the ballyhoo are still, as far as the 
real Algerian problem is concerned, all on the 
side of a negative intransigence. He has taken 
the place of a succession of weak governments 
that had offered an ever-diminishing hope of 
something that was neither nationalist reaction 
drifting into Fascism nor a Popular Front drift- 
ing into Communism. The weak governments had 
at least an institutional substructure. 

For the moment that substructure has almost 
disappeared. The General’s first parliamentary 


intervention has encouraged the hope that in a 
revised form it will be restored and _ has 
momentarily stopped the tendency of ‘republican 
defence’ to fade into ‘popular democracy.’ But 
until there is a prospect both of a real solution 
of the Algerian problem and of a renovated Re- 
public with men to run it the two underlying 
tendencies will continue, with a victory for the 
Right more immediately imminent and a victory 
for the Left ultimately more probable. Still, the 
necessary alliances did seem to be shadowed 
forth in the Assembly, and the General has gone 
to Algiers with substantially better cards in his 
hands than seemed possible on the day of his 
investiture. But the time to save the situation is 
inevitably short and the prospect in case of failure 
is disaster—not only for France. 


A Little Trip? 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


ITH the Lebanon insurrection in its fourth 

week, the stalemate persists. The Oppo- 
sition has already won a considerable victory by 
defeating what was generally agreed to be the 
intention of President Chamoun’s supporters to 
alter the Constitution to allow the President’s re- 
election. But from the first day of the rising, the 
Opposition leaders have insisted that this would 
not be enough, and that they would not be con- 
tent with anything less than the President’s imme- 
diate resignation. The President stands firm, and 
after a good deal of shilly-shallying and the resig- 
nation of two ministers, the rest of his government 
have backed him up. All attempts at mediation 
have so far failed. 

Two institutions which might be expected to 
play an important part in a situation like this 
one (which is a combination of political intrigue 
and armed insurrection) are the Army and the 
Chamber of Deputies. Both maintain a studied 
detachment. The Chamber of Deputies has not 
even met since the beginning of the crisis, though 
it has been summoned twice. The principal 
sufferers from its reluctance are the journalists, 
who are summoned instead by all sides in the 
dispute to listen to long statements and to ask 
questions to which all the answers were given 
three weeks ago. The Army, whose commander- 
in-chief, General Fuad Chehab, still seems the 
only possible nucleus for compromise, has con- 
fined itself to resisting attacks made upon it and 
to patrolling such of the streets of the capital as 
have been left open to traffic by the rebels. Its 
conduct on the whole has been exemplary, but 
since the only plausible reason ever advanced for 
the Lebanon having an army at all is the mainten- 
ance of internal security, its present role must be 
galling to many of its members, as well as to 
ordinary citizens who see their lives endangered 
and their businesses ruined by continuing unrest. 

Such considerations bring us nearer to the heart 
of Lebanese politics. In the one entertaining press 
conference of the week, the Maronite Patriarch, 
the leader of the largest of the Lebanon’s many 
religious communities, said rightly that the 
Lebanon's strength had always lain in its weak- 
ness. Solutions by force are impossible in a country 
like this, founded on compromise and the need 
for mutual tolerance. If the Army moved against 
the rebels, it would have little difficulty in re- 


Beirut 


establishing order, even without the tanks and 
other equipment which the United States con- 
tinues to supply with what seems to be needless 
generosity. But if it cleared the Moslem quarters 
of Beirut and Tripoli, knocking down a few 
houses in the process, the Army—which is pre- 
dominantly Christian—would in fact be destroy- 
ing the structure of the Lebanon as a political 
entity. The memories of 1860, when the Druzes 
massacred the Christians and the Moslems joined 
in, are still alive today, dimly amid the vulgar 
cosmopolitanism of Beirut, but vividly in the 
mountain villages beyond. The present opposition 
is principally, though not entirely, Moslem, 
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EALING, I remember being told in 
an intimate revue some years ago, 
is the Queen of the Suburbs. I can 
well believe it. Her crown is a little 
skew-whiff these days, it is true, 
and her rule is no longer the roi- 
soleil variety that she enjoyed in the good old days 
when there was a British film industry. But Queen 
of the Suburbs she remains; and if she thinks that 
is meant to be a compliment she is, I fear, mis- 
taken. 

On June 12 five by-elections take place, at 
Argyll, Weston-super-Mare, Wigan, St. Helens 
and Ealing South. This miniature General Elec- 
tion (or monster Gallup Poli, depending which 
way you look at it) may not result in any change 
of representation, but an aggregate loss of 40,000 
Conservative votes would hardly increase the 
Government’s confidence in itself, and since defec- 
tions on this scale are all too probable these elec- 
toral battles carry more significance than usual. 

And so your humble servant, spurred on by his 
sense of duty and burning with a hard, gem-like 
flame, determined to go and look at one of them. 
Argyll is far, Weston-super-Mare muddy, St. 
Helens predictable; and, of course, there is no 
such place as Wigan. So Taper packed his carpet- 
bag, kissed his wife and children, checked his pass- 
port and traveller's cheques, and set out for 
Ealing. 
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especially in its lower ranks. If it were to be 
suppressed by force, the memories of 1958 would 
still be green in fifty years’ time, and the Lebanon 
would have ceased to exist. 

The reluctance of the Chamber of Deputies to 
rise to its responsibilities has a less honourable 
but equally cogent explanation. There are effec- 
tively no political parties in the Lebanon. There 
are simply the ins and outs, and the outs hate 
the ins (especially since they know, and everyone 
knows, that the elections are always decided by 
bribery and intimidation) because there is a lot 
of money to be made out of being a Deputy. 
Principles count for nothing in political life; 
personalities are everything. So when a real crisis 
overtakes the nation, its ‘elected’ representatives, 
with only one or two exceptions, have nothing to 
guide them but the bright light of self-interest. 
And until it becomes perfectly clear which is the 
winning side, that light is kept under the largest 
possible bushel. 

In view of all this, it is difficult to see any way 
out of the present deadlock. In ‘circles close to 
the President,’ as they say, there is still a per- 
ceptible optimism about the readiness of the 
Americans (and sometimes the British) to save 
the game for Chamoun. At the same time there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of the Western 
governments to question the President’s methods 
and the extent to which he and the Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Malik, are right in claiming that 
the insurrection is the result of Syrian and 
Egyptian instigation. If they really lose faith then 
the Maronite Patriarch may have been right in 
saying, in the phrase of the week, that ‘probably 
the only solution is to ask the President of the 
Republic to take a little trip.’ 


Ealing Commentary 


The constituency of Ealing South extends out- 
wards like the two halves of a meringue from the 
Uxbridge Road. Three of its seven wards are 
north of this watershed, four south. To the west 
lies Southall, where the huge bus garage and its 
workers are said to be preparing a warm welcome 
for Mr. Macleod when he comes next week to 
speak for the Conservative candidate. To the east 
is Acton, and then London. Northwards there is, 
not surprisingly, Ealing North. On the southern 
shore there are pleasant places like Brentford. 
Ealing South is a dormitory constituency. People 
do work there, it is true, though the municipal 
guide, whose anonymous author—probably the 
Mayor—mixes a pretty metaphor (‘The hub of 
the borough is Ealing Broadway’), makes it clear 
that the factories are in other parts of the borough, 
along the ribbon of Western Avenue and in the 
subjugated lands of Perivale and Northolt. In 
Ealing South they live and they die (it is said that 
they also breed, but looking at some of them I 
took leave to doubt it), they shop and they gossip, 
but above all they come home from London, have 
their dinner and go to bed. Note that there is no 
mention of watching the telly before retiring; 
Ealing South is the home of the new poor, the 
white-collared lower-middle class, and the num- 
ber of television aerials to a street seems very 
substantially lower than in many a solid working- 
class estate of council-house red brick. 
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Of course, the inhabitants of Ealing South being 
what they are, the wall to which they have their 
backs is spotlessly swept and dusted. Beyond every 
reticent, browbeaten, lifeless face that came to the 
door I got a glimpse of linoleum and umbrella- 
stand and wall-barometer gleaming with the re- 
cent application of polish and elbow-grease. 
Housewives in their aprons would apologise for 
not being tidier. Children were shooed back into 
the recesses of the house, lest they untidy the hall 
(though, to be fair, their mothers may have 
thought I was a sex-maniac). Any other society 
would have died long ago under the pressures 
exerted upon Ealing. But as far as I could see, 
Ealing South is by no means moribund. It is not 
alive either, of course; perhaps suspended anima- 
tion is the best description, a kind of socio- 
economic deep freeze. 

Yet the Ealings of this world cannot be written 
off. One of the most significant boulders dislodged 
in the Labour landslide of 1945 was the shift in 
allegiance of the dormitory suburbs. Until then, 
places like Ealing had been considered as safe, in 
their Tory allegiance, as the landladies of Black- 
pool (and they’ve just been voting Liberal by the 
thousand; I don’t know what the country’s coming 
to). Yet numbers of them, their solid, respectable 
citizens momentarily convinced that the Labour 
Party offered them a brave new world, went over. 
It is true that ever since redistribution, which 
took place in 1948, both divisions have returned 
Tories to the House of Commons, but the Labour 
Party won Middlesex in the County Council elec- 
tions, and Ealing itself in the borough poll which 
followed. Are we in for another middle-class 
flirtation with Socialism? 

I think not. Ealing South will return the Tory 
next Thursday, whatever may be going on in 
Weston-super- Mare. ‘Anyone in Ealing who votes 
Labour, said one citizen to me, ‘needs his bloody 
‘ead tested.’ On the whole, I think Ealing South 
will share his view. There is one complicating 
factor, though. His name is Philip Skelsey, and he 
carriés the Liberal banner. In my own straw poll 
I found two electors who were going to vote 
Liberal for the first time; one had previously 
voted Conservative, the other was not sure what 
she had voted, but knew it wasn’t Liberal. Mr. 
Skelsey will clearly improve, if only by two votes, 
on the 4,182 scored by his predecessor in 1955. 
The extent to which he advances will be a useful 
index to the fortunes of Liberalism, as well as 
to the temper of numbers of traditionally Con- 
servative supporters. For the first Liberal convert 
I bagged spoke, if I did not mishear him too badly, 
in tones of prophecy. “You don’t ask a man what 
football team he supports these days, said this 
worthy, ‘you ask him what his politics are. It’s all 
politics. Look at housing—that ought to be a 
national thing, but is it? Like hell it is. All they do 
is argue about which lot built more houses. Daft, 
that’s what it is. Anyway, I've had enough of 
them. I’m giving the other lot a chance.’ 


Mr. Skelsey will lose on Thursday, and I am 
not in fact sure that he doesn’t deserve to, if ‘this 
distribution of power is terribly important’ repre- 
sents the garnered fruits of his political thinking. 
But there is no doubt that Mr. Skelsey (he used to 
be a member of the Labour Party, left in increas- 
ing disgust with nationalisation and their dither- 
ings over defence) reflects the rising tide of con- 
tempt for the party game as his two mammoth 


opponents play it, even though the tide may yet 
engulf him and his own party as they start to play 
the very same game themselves. And it is very 
clear in Ealing that the Liberal machine is a great 
deal less gimcrack than it used to be. The secretary 
of the Home Counties Liberal Federation has 
moved in to run the campaign, and there is a 
distinct air, in the committee rooms, that they 
know what they are doing. 

The Conservative committee rooms do not 
generate the air of quiet confidence they should; 
they are easily the untidiest of the three, always 
a bad sign, and things happen even further away 
from the advertised time than is the case with the 
other two mo—I mean organisations. But there is 
no doubt that in Mr. Brian Batsford they have a 
candidate who for general political sophistication 
and maturity can run rings round both his oppo- 
nents. To hear Mr. Hugh Garside, the Labour 
candidate, loudspeakering away at a deserted 
street, where only the occasional twitch of a lace 
curtain prevents one believing that all the inhabi- 
tants are dead, is to get a distinct feeling that the 
Labour Party is still years out of date and miles 
out of touch, and that some of its supporters have 
a good deal to learn about the art of talking sense. 
Mr. Batsford, on the other hand, who wears the 
fashionable Adlai Stevenson receding hairline, is 
far more politically grown up and (in the better 
sense) professional than his rivals. His introduc- 
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tory leaflet (I am sorry he allows his committee- 
room notice-board to be disgraced by the scurri- 
lous Central Office document which calls on voters 
to ‘Stop Hugh Gaitskell helping the Communists’) 
is couched in terms of mildness and good sense. 
His manner is worldly, wise and bland and Mrs. 
Batsford, incidentally, is the most perfect candi- 
date’s wife I ever hope to see: dark, attractive, 
staggeringly chic, and with the deftest and gentlest 
manner of suggesting that the only people in the 
constituency who are not planning to vote for her 
husband are the actually or potentially criminal 
classes. 

Round and about | went with the candidates, 
meeting the people, wetching their hands shaken, 
their new paintwork praised, their ears assaulted 
with the cacophony of loudspeakers bellowing 
nonsense. Everyone was polite, nobody was pas- 
sionately for or against anyone or anything. What 
it has all got to do with democracy I am far from 
sure, All I know is that two huge posters high on 
a wall advertised the rival merits of Batsford and 
Garside for Ealing South. Between them was a 
poster depicting a child, head buried despairingly 
in hands. ‘Help the Refugees,’ declaimed the 
poster, while Garside and Batsford squinted adja- 
cently at it. There’s a moral there somewhere, I 
dare say, though I cannot think at the moment 
what it is. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I SEE MR. DUNCAN SANDYS is offering 

ten to one that there will be enough 

voluntary recruits by 1962 to end 

conscription. Taken! Or, rather, I 

would take his offer if I thought that 

the Government would be foolish 
enough not to make drastic changes in his recruit- 
ing policy long before then. Mr. Sandys justifies 
his optimism by pointing to the encouraging 
response recently of volunteers for long-term 
engagements. But there was never any doubt that 
recruits would be tempted by the new terms 
offered; the only surprise is that so few men have 
been dazzled by the prospect of earning incomes 
far beyond the wildest dreams of the ordinary 
recruit. To make the improvement sound more 
impressive than it is, Mr. Sandys resorted to the 
dubious device of stressing the increased recruit- 
ment in terms of ‘man-years’—that is, number of 
recruits multiplied by length of service. But, as 
the Daily Mail sensibly pointed out, ‘it is men, 
not man-years, who win battles’: and this device 
of luring men into committing themselves to long- 
term service when they are young is not merely 
disreputable; it is also likely to be destructive of 
morale in a few years’ time, when they begin to 
get restless. My own impression is that the Sandys 
plan has failed; that, after this initial boost, re- 
cruiting will fall off again. 

* ~ * 

FROM The Times Special Correspondent in 
Algeria, June 2: 

General Massu, a practising Roman Catholic, 
is known to have been profoundly disturbed at 
heart by the third degree methods which sheer 

‘ necessity obliged him to use in order to wipe 
out the cells and so save hundreds of other inno- 
cent lives from terrorism and restore the city 


to calm. On several occasions he consulted the 
church authorities here in an agony of spirit, but 
finally decided it was his duty as a Christian and 
a soldier to go on with the work. 


* * * 


EXACTLY A YEAR AGO this week Leslie Adrian 
saw fit to criticise the catering arrangements at 
Glyndebourne, comparing them unfavourably 
with the music. I fear that this year there has been 
a further decline in standards. Last year many 
visitors to Glyndebourne were understandably put 
out because the excellent buffet provided for those 
who did not wish to take the elaborate (and, for 
a pleasant but in no way distinguished meal, ex- 
tremely expensive) dinner had been done away 
with and a chairless, table-less room provided in 
its stead. This year there are a few uncomfortable 
benches round the walls, but the food is a good 
deal worse. There is nothing to eat at all but legs 
of chicken and sausages. The chicken must be 
eaten quite dry—there is not even a shred of 
lettuce or a scrap of potato salad to go with it. 
What is more, it must be eaten with the fingers, 
since no knives are provided or available, and 
nobody has yet devised a method of eating a leg 
of chicken with a fork alone. Nor is this the worst: 
bread is provided, but there is no butter. Requests 
for butter are refused, and the quaint excuse 
offered for its absence is that ‘we had it last year, 
and people took too much and wasted a lot.’ Some- 
body suggested that they could charge for it, and 
people would then take only as much as they 
needed. ‘Oh, no,’ said the official, ‘we couldn't 
charge for butter, sir; that would be too much like 
Lyons.’ It is high time Mr. Christie, whose opera 
is still equal to any in the world, realised that 
catering standards such as I have described would 
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not be accepted for a moment in the humblest 
Lyons teashop. We pay three guineas a seat for 
Glyndebourne’s music, and are glad to. We get 
into evening dress in the middle of the afternoon, 
and do not complain. Mr. Christie makes us do 
these things because he says, quite rightly, that 
the artists are taking trouble and so-should the 
audience, But I can see no reason why the cater- 
ing department should be exempted from this 
stern yet happy arrangement. 
* ca *” 

FROM THE Manchester Guardian, June 2: 

That seems to be the symbolic meaning (let us 
earnestly hope that it has one) of the hearty little 
coming-out party enured at the end of every 
apprenticeship in the barrel-making industry. At 
least it is decisive, With the soot in his ears, 
blinging through a thick haze of beer and shov- 
ings, he knows that he has rrived.a 

I'll say he does! 

* * ” 

ONLY ONE NEWSPAPER, so far as I know, criticised 
the Sunday Pictorial for publishing a series of 
articles purporting to be the confession of Donald 
Hume to the murder of Stanley Setty in 1949: the 
Daily Sketch. Hume was found not guilty of the 
murder, but sentenced to twelve years as an acces- 
sory; and when he came out of jail recently he 


hawked his reminiscences round Fleet Street— 
unsuccessfully, until eventually he found a suit- 
able market (‘I chose to make my confession to 
the Sunday Pictorial, he now writes, ‘because I 
knew this newspaper would demand the real truth 
from me, and because it has the widest reader- 
ship’). His is a repulsive story, made even more 
repulsive by a picture, a photo-reconstruction of 
the way he threw Setty’s torso into the sea from 
an aeroplane, with his dog in the back seat. How 
much, I wonder, is the Pictorial paying Hume? 
Enough, I suppose, to make murder rather more 
profitable than usual, though since Hume spent 
eight years in gaol the title of his shoddy series ‘I 
got away with murder’ is, fortunately, far from 
accurate. 
~ * * 

With his memorable sneer ‘How many divi- 
sions has he got?’ Stalin dismissed de Gaulle 
as of no military account. 

News Chronicle, May 21. 

‘Aprés nous, le déluge’—the cry of the Pom- 
padour as the Revolution loomed ahead. .. . 

Star, May 30. 

‘Nous ne pouvons pas manger notre gdteau 

et l'avoir,, as Marie Antoinette wittily replied 
when Napoleon told her, ‘L’ état, c’est nous.’ 

PHAROS 


C. T. Was One of Us 


By PAUL 


. . . Our prison was a school; about twenty 
of us were crowded into a medium-sized room. 
C. T. was one of us. He was a ‘gentleman,’ a 
citizen of Europe, a traveller. He refused to 
lie down on the dirty floor. It wasn’t even a 
refusal, he didn’t talk about it. For almost two 
days and nights he sat up on the dais, hardiy 
moving; he sat on a chair, in his overcoat, a 
soft black hat, a stiff white collar, reading or 
staring through the window. . . . He was still a 
traveller. He refused to become a prisoner. He 
wasn’t afraid of death—he died in the gas- 
chamber at Auschwitz—because he knew it was 
only another journey.... 


HIs is a brief extract from an anthology com- 
fb in 1947 by Hungarian writers and 
journalists who had been imprisoned or deported 
by the Nazis. Fifty or so were killed; about a 
hundred died from the after-effects of torture 
and privation. I must confess to a personal interest 
in the above paragraph—C. T. is Cornelius Tabori, 
my father, a Liberal writer and journalist who 
was arrested in March, 1944, and died some time 
in July of the same year. 

Exile, prison, death—these have always been 
occupational hazards for the writer. Within a 
hundred years in France alone Béranger, the 
Goncourts, Flaubert, Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, 
Catulle Mendés, Romain Rolland and Barbusse 
—to mention only the most . eminent—had 
suffered at the hands of the law. Florence banned 
Dante; Ovid languished in Tomi and Silvio 
Pellico’s greatest work was devoted to ‘My 
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Prisons.’ But it remained for the dictatorships of 
our own age—Fascist, Nazi and Communist—to 
turn the writer, the creative artist, into their 
number one victim. Quite a few have suffered 
equally from the cruelty of Hitler’s SS and the 
Communist NKVD or AVO. 

Up to 1956 very few of them survived or 
escaped. Their stories have only been told by 
hearsay, in fragments, and were often contradicted 
by later information. Even if they were released 
—as happened in Poland—they could not tell 
the whole truth. But after the tragic crushing of 
the Hungarian revolution, a quarter of a million 
Hungarians left the country, tramping through 
mud and snow, wading waist-deep through 
swamps, risking the machine-guns of the Russian 
soldiers or the Hungarian frontier guards. Among 
them there were about 200 writers and journalists, 
most of whom had spent years in Nazi and Com- 
munist prisons. I met scores of them, in Engiand, 
France, Italy and during a visit to the Far and 
Middle East, for they had scattered widely after 
the tragedy. From their stories I pieced together 
an epic of endurance and defiance. Today, of 
course, there are still hundreds of writers in gaol 
all over the Red Empire, not to mention Franco’s 
or Salazar’s prisons. I feel that the free world’s 
conscience must be kept awake, an incessant fight 
must be waged for the release of these men and 
women even if there is only the slightest hope of 
success. Last year the organised protest of writers 
and artists saved the lives of the young Hun- 
garian writers Gali and Obersovszky; something 
has been achieved more recently to make the im- 
prisonment of Tibor Dery, Hungary’s greatest 
living novelist, a little more bearable. We who 
have the tremendous boon of freedom have the 
elementary duty not to cease the struggle, not to 


give up. 
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One of the writers to whom I talked is George 
Faludi, one of the finest poets of Hungary, the 
translator of Villon into Magyar, who served 
during the last war in the American Army, re- 
turned to Hungary in 1947 and spent almost six 
years at Recsk, one of the most abominable labour 
camps in the world, and in various prisons. How 
he was tortured, starved, beaten makes a story 
often told—but how he survived the long years, 
how he managed to remain a writer, is something 
unique. 

His captors wanted him to confess that he had 
been an agent of the American Secret Service 
and that he had recruited a number of prominent 
Hungarian Socialists on behalf of the OSS. He 
knew that he could resist mentally as long as 
he was alive; but he was afraid that drugs or 
other means would break his physical strength. 
And so he signed a confession in which he ad- 
mitted that he had been an American spy—and 
that he was recruited for this evil service by 
General Edgar Allan Poe, Colonel Walt Whit- 
man and Captain Henry Thoreau. (Another 
writer, Paul Ignotus, went even further. He con- 
fessed to have been enrolled in the British Secret 
Service by that stalwart head of MI5, General 
B. Loody Lie.) Faludi reasoned that when it came 
to his trial the absurdity of his confession would 
destroy the prosecution’s case. But he under- 
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correspondents 





“Why have special glasses for drinking sherry? It’s the 
same sherry whether it’s served in a tumbler or a tankard.”” 
H. B., Droitwich 


And how right you are, H. B.! But it’s good house- 
keeping to serve sherry in a small, tulip-shaped glass—that 
way the bottle lasts longer. 


““My friend was refused a small sherry in a wine bar 
because he wasn’t wearing a jacket. Is this in order?” 
Indignant, Balham 


There is no law that coats must be worn when drinking 
sherry, and I must confess that on occasion I have removed 
mine before sitting down, in the solitude of my little den, to 
a bottle of Mackenzie’s Vintners Cream! Perhaps the man 
was wearing braces. 


“After a sherry at a staff dance I was unable to remove 
the glass from my nose. How can I avoid this happening 
again?” Wendy, Harrow 

How embarrassing for you, Wendy! 1 hope it is off now. 
The conventional sherry glass certainly is a trap for the 
uninitiated, but the knack of draining it to the last drop 
comes with practice. 


“Unaccustomed as I am to public drinking, I’m always at 
a loss for words about wine, and so have to drink alone. 
Could you lend me the book called Oenophilia which you 
reviewed recently?"’ Tongue-tied, Surbiton 


Alas, the only copy is now wedged under my sideboard; ij 
I remove it, the bottles might fall off. But don’t despair: 
fine words flow freelv after « fne wine 
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estimated the Communist hierarchy. His con- 
fession was read and countersigned by the 
Russian NKVD general who was in charge of 
the confession trials in Hungary. And once he 
had endorsed it no mere Hungarian judge, coun- 
sel or even commissar would dare to question it. 
So it was all read out solemnly at the trial— 
held in camera—and he was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ hard labour. 

The first part of it he had to spend in solitary 
confinement, perhaps the most terrible fate for a 
writer, so much in need of company, the chance 
to communicate. In the darkness of his cell 
Faludi wrote a whole sequence of poems—some 
of his finest work. He wrote them in his mind, 
polishing each line, memorising each strophe until 
it was all etched on his brain. When later he 
was transferred to a communal cell he found that 
some of his companions were being released long 
before him. With each of them he sent a message 
and a gift to his wife—a dozen lines of a poem 
which he made the released prisoner learn by 
heart. They arrived at Mrs. Faludi’s home, intro- 
duced themselves and then solemnly recited their 
piece so that she could take it down. In this 
way Faludi managed to have some of his poems, 
written in the Recsk concentration camp, circu- 
late secretly throughout Hungary. 

Another writer and journalist, George Paloczi- 
Horvath, had been a member of the Communist 
Party, a loyal follower of the party line. But at 
the same time he was general secretary of the 
Hungarian branch of the United Nations Associa- 
tion. This, the Communist secret police decided, 
was obviously an espionage organisation— 
especially as Hungary wasn’t a member of the 
United Nations yet. Paloczi-Horvath was arrested 
in 1949 and tortured for almost thirteen months. 
As he had served, during the Second World War, 
in British Intelligence, his gaolers had high hopes 
of his confession. They wanted to use him as a 
star witness in the series of rigged trials they 
were preparing and of which Laszlo Rajk was 
the principal victim. But Paloczi-Horvath dis- 
appointed them. His ‘confession,’ which they 
wrung from him after a year’s solitary confine- 
ment and the most ingenious methods of in- 
quisition, only involved people who were abroad 
and well out of reach of Communist justice, (The 
writer was one of these; as I was told six years 
later, almost a hundred people had confessed 
that, as head of the Hungarian section of British 
Intelligence, I had recruited them for espionage. 
Both MI5 and myself would have been greatly 
surprised if we had known of this.) 

After his teeth had beén knocked out, his face 
scarred by burning cigarette ends, one of his ribs 
broken, Paloczi-Horvath was transferred to a 
communal cell. In solitary he kept himself sane 
by recalling slowly, in measured instalments, all 
the pleasant things in his life—the beautiful 
women, the good food and wine, the many places 
he had visited. He hoarded these glimpses of past 
happiness, rationing his wishful reminiscing to 
half an hour a day. He survived five years in 
prison. The last two or three years were not too 
bad, even though the food was horrible, the cells 
unheated and the treatment of unvaried brutality. 
But he had companions—and in their crowded 
cell they started a sort of miniature university. 
One would lecture on history, the other on 
literature, the third on geography. One of his 
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companions knew about two dozen operas by 
heart and, though his voice wouldn’t have landed 
him a Metropolitan contract, he gave per- 
formances of great distinction, singing all parts 
and even reproducing the orchestral interludes. 
Later, Paloczi-Horvath and his fellow-prisoners 
were set to work, translating from English, 
French, German, Russian and half a dozen other 
languages into Hungarian. Their gaolers were so 
sure that the prisoners would never leave alive 
that even highly confidential documents were 
given to them for translation—among them de- 
tailed reports that dealt with leading Communists 
in the West. To the shocked surprise of the 
prisoners these prominent party members and 
fellow-travellers were all described as imperialist 
spies and secret agents. French, English, Italian 
‘celebrities’ of the party were involved, several 
of them peace prize winners. Obviously these 
reports were prepared for the day when those 
concerned would deviate from the party line or 
even leave the Communist Party—so that they 
could be denounced and discredited at a moment’s 
notice. 





Another writer—who must be nameless as he 
still has relatives behind the Iron Curtain—owed 
his survival to a medical mistake. He was one 
of the very few who never confessed. For almost 
two years he was tortured systematically. Then 
he collapsed, lost consciousness. The prison 
doctor diagnosed an incurable lung disease; he 
was transferred to the prison hospital. There he 
grew better within a few weeks; the diagnosis 
had been wrong, but he was still gravely ill. He 
was about to be sent back to prison when the 
revolution broke out and he was freed. 

‘It wasn’t a question of physical courage,’ he 
told me. ‘I screamed and cried without any shame 
or dignity. But when it came to sign a confession 
that would have involved others, my mind simply 
refused to work. I suppose it was some kind of 
defence mechanism—moral or spiritual, I 
couldn’t say. It turned me into a temporary idiot.’ 

One of his colleagues used this mechanism de- 
liberately. He had been in a Fascist prison for 
three years; after the war he was given an im- 
portant job which lasted three years. In 1950 he 
was arrested. His wife, frantic, waited in vain 
for six months to discover his fate. Then one 
day her phone rang—a Communist lawyer called: 

‘I am sorry to inform you, Mrs. T.,’ he said, 
‘but your husband has been sentenced to fifteen 
years’ hard labour.’ 

‘B-but . . . what 
stammered. 

‘High treason... ; 

She was still dazed, unable to grasp the truth. 

‘Impossible!’ she protested, ‘They couldn’t 
possibly have any proofs against my hus- 
band... 

‘Why, madam,’ replied the lawyer cheerfully, 
‘if there had been any proof, they would have 
sentenced him to death. .. .’ 

The first thing T. was told to do by his captors 
was to write his autobiography. A long and de- 
tailed one. So long that for forty-eight hours he 
was made to sit on a small stool, with a succes- 


was the charge?’ she 
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sion of armed guards to prod him awake when- 
ever he dozed off—and write. He filled seventy 
foolscap pages; it still wasn’t enough. He con- 
fessed to being an American and a British spy, 
and having Western Germany and Spain as 
his ‘imperialistic masters.” This was at the time of 
the Stalin-Tito break. When at last, half-dead, 
he was hauled in front of the examiner who 
had read his long, rambling ‘confession,’ the 
secret police officer leaned forward and said in a 
wheedling tone : 

‘Be a sport, T. Look—couldn’t you confess 

something about Yugoslavia, too?’ 

During the six years T. was in prison he played 
the clown—skilfully, persistently. He had read 
The Good Soldier Schweik and took his cue from 
that immortal character of passive resistance. He 
was a butt of many cruel jokes, endured a good 
deal of ignominy—but he survived. 

* ~ * 

I was deeply interested in all these prison ex- 
periences; but even more in what prison did to 
these writers. As I had known many of them 
before their ordeals, I could compare the ‘before’ 
and ‘after—if one could use such a frivolous 
expression in connection with such horror and 
suffering. 

The first thing I noticed was that they had 
become impatient. There was a restlessness in 
them that affected even the most even-tempered 
and serene. Writers—most of them—like to talk 
and are bad listeners. But words poured out of 
these ex-gaolbirds as if they wanted to make up 
for the months, the years of silence. Anything 
served to set them off; those whom I had known 
as tongue-tied or laconic had become more than 
articulate and eloquent. 

At the same time, in some cases, they were 
governed by a deep desire for peace—for 
privacy, for freedom from any involvement, 
political, moral, personal. After having faced the 
issue of life and death they wanted to dodge 
all issues now if they could. They were not 
broken reeds, but they felt that they had done 
their share, paid more than fully their debt to the 
cause in which they believed. 

Several of them had one great desire —for 
children of their own. They had been so close 
to a violent curtailment of their own existence 
that now they were eager to achieve a little per- 
sonal immortality, continuity. That some of them 
were in their early fifties made no difference; 
they wanted to enjoy parenthood even if it would 
not be for the normal span of life. 

They had remarkably little bitterness. It wasn’t 
their gaolers they loathed but the system; it 
wasn’t their torturers they denounced but the 
regime that employed them. They were almost 
free of self-pity, though not necessarily of self- 
dramatisation—but, then, the latter is a pretty 
general quality of all creative artists. They no 
longer had nightmares, but in their dreams they 
found no source of inspiration. 

Their writing—and I read many of their poems, 
essays, novels—had acquired a new depth, a new 
nobility. It wasn’t that they had become better 
writers; but, like the sailor building a shrine in 
gratitude for an escape from the perils of the sea, 
they built memorials for their own sufferings and 
their own endurance. Often these works had no 
direct relationship to their experiences—a suf- 
realist poet, for instance, delved into pre- 
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Christian history for his subject matter—yet, 
however, varied, they had some common quality. 
* a * 

A few weeks ago in Germany I was shown 
four handwritten, crudely bound volumes. A fan- 
tastic anthology of prose and poetry—compiled 
by memory. In the terrible prison of Vac, near 
Budapest, a score or so young men, university 
students, workers, intellectuals, decided that in 
order to keep their sanity, to defy their gaolers, 
they would combine in a sort of literary co- 
operative. They stole toilet-paper, sheet by sheet, 
fashioned pens from bits of metal and made ink 
out of coffee-dregs and blood. Later they 
managed to get a few pencils, bribing the guards 
with a much-needed food parcel or two their 
families managed to get to them. They had, of 
course, no books; but by pooling their memories 
they managed to reproduce—first in the original 
—a vast collection of poetry and prose. There 
was a young rabbi who knew parts of the Talmud 
by heart; there was a teacher who remembered 
a fair portion of Ovid, Virgil and Catullus. Walt 








Whitman and Verhaeren, Shakespeare and Ron- 
sard, poets old and new, were recalled by a 
common effort. Sometimes it needed five or six 
people to complete a poem. Then, having ob- 
tained the originals, they set to translating them 
into Hungarian. This, too, was a co-operative 
effort; sometimes fifteen or twenty versions were 
used before the final one emerged. I leafed 
through the volumes and felt that these already 
fading pages (they contained a few original poems 
by the prisoners) was an epic achievement of 
courage. The writers still in gaol—and there are 
hundreds of them—deserve our warmest sym- 
pathy and unceasing efforts to free them; but, 
judging by those who survived and escaped, they 
deserve also our admiration for proving, once 
again, the pen a thousand times mightier than 
the sword. 


Dry Wednesday 


By GEORGE SCOTT 


$ AKE me, take me,’ said the drunk. ‘Take me.’ 
He reeled against the camera. It was 4.30 
p.m., Wednesday, in the main street of Reykjavik, 
capital of Iceland. A second drunk, gibbering 
unintelligibly, joined the first. They leaned against 
each other and gawped eagerly, amiably, into the 
face of the camera. The Panorama cameraman 
was trying to focus on a statue of one of the 
distinguished figures of Icelandic history. The-two 
rather less distinguished representatives of 
present-day Iceland blurred the proud image. 
Our taxi-driver left his Russian car, a Zim, to 
explain. ‘Black Death,’ he said. ‘Of course.’ (His 
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English was better than that = any other taxi- 
driver I have ever known. It is nearly midnight; 
we say we want to drive out some twenty bone- 
shaking miles to see the hot springs. ‘To Krisuvik. 
The hot springs. But of course.” At 2 a.m. we 
arrange the schedule for the morning. ‘You want 
me at the hotel at seven o'clock. Of course. Not 
seven? Ah, seven-thirty. But of course.) 

Black Death, of course, was the explanation. It 
explained many strange sights. Black Death, I was 
told by an extremely unsteady and unreliable 
scurce, has a brandy base. It mixes well, appar- 
ently, with beer, champagne, or with Spanish 
burgundy, which is what the waiter brought, take 
it or leave it, when we asked for wine with our 
meal. I tried to find out for myself about Black 
Death but I made the mistake of asking for it ona 
Wednesday. Wednesday, as everyone in Iceland 
knows, is a dry day. Well, that is to say, in 
Icelandic, a non-strong day. 

I know of nothing comparable with the Ice- 
landic Wednesday (unless it’s the Welsh Sunday). 
It is a tribute to the tolerance of the nation. Even 
Iceland has its temperance workers and though 
they are in a minority the others thought some- 


thing ought to be done for them. So they instituted 
dry Wednesday. It does not alter the number of 
drunks, young and old, male and female, all the 
clock round, but no doubt it makes the abstemious 
minority feel good to be alive. On Wednesday the 
bars are forbidden to sell strong liquor; beer or 
wine is all right. A hip flask or a generous helping 
hand at home bridges the gap. Honour is satisfied 
all round. The temperance people have their dry 
day; the drunks have their drunk; the latent (very 
latent) Lutheran conscience is appeased. 

But perhaps only the Americans really believe 
in dry Wednesday. There are some 5,000 of them 
at the NATO base at Keflavik, some thirty miles 
from Reykjavik, and they are subject to a curfew: 
off the street and out of public places by 10 p.m. 
each night. Except Wednesday. Then they are 
allowed out until midnight. 


In fact Reykjavik sees few Americans these 
days. They are becoming sensitive to surroundings 
in their difficult role of universal providers and 
protectors. In other words, they are learning their 
lessons. Two years ago in Iceland a government 
fell and an election was held. The new govern- 
ment, a coalition of moderates, Socialists and 
Communists, won by promising to get rid of the 
Americans. Hungary caused a rapid change of 
heart in all but the Communists; those taking part 
in a so-called student mud-throwing and stoning 
of the Russian Embassy included government 
politicians. But the Americans took the hint; now 
they stay out of sight as much as possible. As the 
Island Commander, General Henry G. Thorne, 
Junior, was the first to point out, 5,000 Americans 
in a capital town of 60,000, or even spread out in 
a country of 160,000, could be conspicuous. 

Dances are organised, some Icelandic girls do 
chew gum, some marriages are arranged, but for 
the most part the American way of life is con- 
ducted behind barbed wire. And when one talks 
to the American officers about Iceland their tact 
is impregnable. 

‘Cold? Oh, it’s not so bad. Blizzards of course, 
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but remember the lowest recorded temperature is 
seven degrees. Fahrenheit. Don’t forget the Gulf 
Stream.’ Thus the major at Keflavik. Not for 
nothing was he in the information service. 

Then there was the lieutenant. ‘If you can for- 
get what Iceland hasn’t got—like trees—and con- 
centrate on what it has got, why then . . .” 

+ * * 


The air scratches at the face, powders the skin 
with scurf, cuts open the hands. May in Iceland 
is a sharp spring day in England, metallic sky, the 
sun glittering on the blue sea in which no one 
ever bathes. Minutes can transform the sky and 
snow begins to fall. By evening the sun has re- 
turned and at midnight it is still only dusk. The 
light is precious, to be enjoyed. The streets are 
lined by groups of lounging youths watching the 
girls go by (but no whistles or wolf-calls). Bedtime 
is when dusk is giving way to sunrise again. ‘Come 
for a drink,’ said the young couple. ‘All of you.’ 
We said it might be 2 a.m. before we were finished. 
‘Never mind. Come. No one goes to bed early in 
Iceland.’ 

First, last and always, fish. The lifeblood of 
Iceland, as we were told so many times. (We were 
there to report the dispute over territorial waters. 
Iceland has announced an extension of her 
exclusive fishing limits to twelve miles out; British 
trawlermen stand on the traditional three miles. 
A compromise is the only hope but the Com- 
munists in the Icelandic Government are playing 
the fishing dispute for all they’re worth, and try- 
ing to evade collective responsibility for economic 
measures which will drastically devalue the 
kronur.) 

Fish. Raw red ocean perch unloading at the 
quayside. The smell of fish even in the hotel bed- 
rooms. Hundreds of thousands of fish, hanging 
in pairs, exposed to wind and sun, shrivelled and 
stiff like dry wash-leathers, for sale eventually to 
Nigeria. 

We fly in a coastguard Catalina to the disputed 
waters, skirting the black, volcanic mountains 
which look like creamed slag-heaps. Lava covers 
the country, a sea of frozen mud. At the hot 
springs the mud bubbles and burps and the spout- 
ing sulphuric mist lays a white carpet over the 
land for miles around. A patch of even the poorest 
green grass is a find; good enough for a lonely cot- 
tage and a few shaggy, curly-horned sheep. On 
jagged peninsulas each house has a boat in its 
backyard, as it were, except that the houses have 
no fences there and a backyard may be a mile 
er so of black, barren land. But every room has 
a view of Iceland’s harsh magnificence. 

* * * 
~ Iceland has no illiteracy—as befits the land 
of the Sagas—and no prostitution. But it has a 
tidy rate of illegitimacy—the highest in Europe, 
the world? Whichever it is, the Icelanders are 
rather proud of it. Because just as dry Wednes- 
day can be wet so illegitimacy can be legitimacy. 
‘So long as they get married sometime, even after 
two or three children have been /; »; 
born, then it’s all right. It dates back fa hoe <2 
to the time when a priest took a + .# 
long time to get to isolated places 
to marry people—it might be two 
or three years—and so they just 
went ahead without waiting for - 
him.’ As our taxi-driver would have * 
said, of course. 
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Sabbatarianism 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


AM, I hope, a tolerant man, and indeed ready 
ke tolerate not only the uncommitted, who for 
that reason flatter themselves that they are broad- 
minded, but also those who. have definite, if 
unusual, opinions. The universe seems to me a 
mysterious place, and I am always interested in 
any who have guesses to make at the riddle of it, 
provided only that they can give some sort of 
rational justification of their guess. I am always 
biased in favour of anyone who has some deeper 
cause than fashion for his opinions. So in the 
controversy between Mr. Legerton and the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society on the one hand and 
those who are content to denounce them as 
‘narrow-minded’ and ‘kill-joys’ and ‘out of die’ 
and with other such emotive epithets my fi st 
sympathies are all on Mr. Legerton’s side. If h 
has reason to believe that he is doing God’s will, 
then it is clearly much more important to do 
God’s will than to be in the fashion. 

Yet reason has its rights, and, if he wishes to 
make converts, it is not sufficient to assert—or 
even to believe—that this is the will of God, but 
also to give some reasons why others should be- 
lieve as much. Alike in the past, when such matters 
as the opening of the Battersea Fun Fair on a 
Sunday were in issue, and again in recent con- 
troversies over ballet in Coventry Cathedral and 
Sunday cricket at Bromley, I have studied the 
literature of the Lord’s Day Observance Society 
—indeed I pass its offices every time that I go to 
have a glass of sherry at El Vino’s, which hap- 
pens not infrequently—and have had some 
courteous correspondence from Mr. Legerton, 
and what interests me about their controversies 
is that they never seem to advance any serious 
reason why they think that God wishes people 
to behave in this curious fashion on a Sunday, 
nor, except on the rarest occasions, do their 
opponents challenge them on that point. 

In the controversy about ballet in Coventry 
Cathedral there was indeed some genuine argu- 
ment about whether it was desirable that an 
artistic performance of no direct religious signifi- 
cance should take place in a church, but that 
issue had clearly nothing to do with sabbatar- 
ianism. If it was inappropriate to have a ballet 
in a church, then there should not have been a 
ballet in a church at all. The one position that 
seemed to me totally untenable was that it was 
all right to have it on a weekday but all wrong to 
have it on a Sunday—uniless, indeed, some further 
intrinsic reasons for the Sabbatarian faith were 
produced, which was conspicuously not done. 

Mr. Legerton is apt to speak as if he was in 
possession of some special revelation which makes 
it clear beyond all argument that it is the will of 
God that no man should take any recreation ona 
Sunday. But whence does he derive that revela- 
tion? The only Biblical quotation which he gives 
is that of the Commandment, ‘Remember that 
thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” But, in so far as 
Our Lord made any comment on that Command- 
ment in the New Testament it was to deprecate 
too rigid a formalism. Anyway, what bearing has 
the Commandment on Sunday recreation? The 
Sabbath is not Sunday and Sunday is not the 


Sabbath. Supposing that Mr. Legerton were to 
tell us that we must not work on Saturday, I could 
understand what he was saying, but I cannot 
understand why the fact that Jews must not work 
on Saturday is a reason why Christians should 
not play on Sunday. 


The Seventh Day Adventists, if I understand 
their position correctly, seem to me enormously 
more logical than the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society. The Seventh Day Adventists argue, 
basing themselves on the New Testament text 
which says that no jot or tittle of the Mosaic 
law shall pass away, that Christians are still under 
obligation to keep on Saturday every detail of 
the regulations of the Jewish Sabbath. This seems 
to me coherent, and indeed I had great sympathy 
some quarter of a century ago with some Seventh 
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Day Adventist missionaries whom I discovered 
in the Fiji Islands. In that part of the world, being 
half the way round the globe from Greenwich, 
there runs the International Date Line, and travel- 
lers, as they cross it, have either to skip a day or 
to keep a day twice over according to the direction 
of their journey. Fiji is just on the Australian side 
of the line, but there is a small island just to the 
other side, which nevertheless, since all its business 
is with Fiji, behaves as if it was on the Fijian side. 
To this island came the Adventist missionaries. 
‘What must we do,” said the natives, ‘if we join 
your religion?’ ‘In the first place, said the mis- 
sionaries, ‘you must keep your Sundays on a Satur- 
day.’ ‘Oh, said the natives, ‘we do that anyway.’ 

But Mr. Legerton has the logic neither of the 
Fijian natives nor of the Seventh Day Adventists. 
I could well understand it if the Christians from 
the foundation of the Christian religion had in 
honour of the Resurrection decided to celebrate 
the customs of the Sabbath on Sunday and if there 
had been a general tradition of all Christian 
peoples from the first to keep Sunday after the 
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manner that Mr. Legerton advocates. But in fact, 
of course, tradition gives him no more authority 
than the Bible. 

It is true that out of compassion to slaves and 
in order to make sure that they could attend 
Christian worship the early Christians did indeed 
forbid masters to impose servile labour on their 
servants on a Sunday, and I could understand, 
and indeed agree with, a policy of protest against 
activities which compel people to do unnecessary 
work on a Sunday. Certainly those who wish it 
should have, alike on religious and on secular 
grounds, a day of rest on Sunday, but I am quite 
unable to find any reason why the day of rest 
should not be a day of recreation. 

It is common to say that sabbatarianism was a 
consequence of the Reformation. Such an article 
as this is not the place to discuss the fundamental 
issues of the Reformation. But it is quite untrue 
that the first Reformers thought themselves under 
an obligation to stop Sunday amusements. Why 
should they? They appealed to the Bible, and the 
Bible had nothing to say about sabbatarianism. 
Luther was as vigorous an opponent of sabbatar- 
janism as any Roman Catholic. To this day the 
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playing of games on a Sunday is as natural in 
Lutheran countries—Germany and the Scandin- 
avian countries—as in Catholic countries. Sab- 
batarianism, indeed, far from being a universally 
Christian tenet or even a universally Protestant 
tenet, would seem to be only found in any force 
among English-speaking peoples, and indeed only 
found among them over the last few centuries. It 
is indeed good for mart to discipline himself, and 
Mr. Legerton may have discovered from exper- 
ience that the discipline of sabbatarianism is for 
him a healthy discipline. If that has been his 
experience nobody wishes to quarrel with him, but 
what is odd is that what is perhaps a personal 
experience should be expounded as a universal 
revelation. 


Shall I Say? () 


By STRIX 


are called he asks: ‘What is your honourable 
surname?’ and you reply ‘My humble surname 
is Fu’ (or Chang, or whatever it may be). At 


| China if a man wishes to find out what you 


least that is what used to happen; possibly the 
Communists have ironed out the old-fashioned 
courtesies. 

Although in this country we employ no such 
deprecating formula when revealing our identities, 
our manner does tend to vary through a wide 
range of nuances on these occasions. When 
registering a complaint or a protest we say ‘My 
name is Smith’ in a sort of Agincourt voice, 
totally different from the insinuating tones in 
which we impart exactly the same information 
to a head-waiter who thinks he may be able to 
find room for us if we come back in a quarter of 
an hour. As the policeman, standing beside our 
parked car, gets out his notebook the weary dis- 
dain and the unnatural precision with which we 
articulate ‘Smith—John Henry Smith’ are preg- 
nant with every sort of implication, from ‘TI 
realise you are only doing your duty, my good 
man, but must you take such a long time about 
it?’ to ‘Small wonder that bullion-robberies are 
of almost daily occurrence, if this is how the con- 
stabulary sees fit to waste its time!’ 

‘What name shall I say?’ Consider the wide 
differences between the manner in which Smith 
replies ‘Smith’ when he is calling on (a) an 
actress with a bunch of flowers, (b) the Editor 
of The Times with a horsewhip and (c) the head- 
mistress of a girls’ school. It will be seen that 
Our usage in this matter has certain affinities 
with the Chinese, the main difference being that 
ours is more flexible but less polished. 

* * * 

This is hardly surprising, for we have only 
had surnames for what is by Chinese standards 
a very short time. According to Mr. P. H. 


Reaney, whose Dictionary of British Surnames 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 70s.) is published to- 
morrow, they only came into general use after 
the Norman Conquest and have since changed 
their spelling with bewildering frequency. At first 
they were never, or practically never, hereditary, 
being merely tacked on to one’s personal name 
for convenience during one’s lifetime; since their 
purpose was to differentiate, the idea of a man 
and his sons all having the same surname would 
—had it occurred to anyone—have seemed silly. 

For a time there was a mild craze for having 
two alternative surnames, like ‘John Bulichromp 
called le Binder’ (1300) and ‘Ralph de Eyr called 
Proudfoot of Havering’ (1393). This strikes me as 
a foolish practice, and much more confusing 
than having no surname at all. When due allow- 
ance has been made for schizophrenia and 
whimsicality, a man really ought to be able to 
make up his mind after a certain age whether 
he is called Ralph de Eyr or Proudfoot of 
Havering. Inability to do so makes a mockery of 
the whole system; and it is difficult not to feel 
impatient with Nichol Wigh (1418) ‘otherwise 
callyd Nicholas Ketringham otherwise callyd 
John Segrave otherwise callyd Nicholl Pecche.’ 

+ * * 

In Scotland surnames developed even later than 
in England and were slower in becoming here- 
ditary; ‘they changed with each succeeding 
generation, and in the Highlands it was not until 
the eighteenth century that this practice was 
abandoned.’ 

Mr. Reaney’s scholarship, which appears to be 
impeccable, throws upon the origins of the 
Scottish clans sidelights of a sublunary and un- 
romantic kind. ‘The clan system’ (he writes) ‘re- 
sulted in large numbers of people with the same 
name, but no specific surname of their own. The 
desire for protection in unsettled times caused 
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men to attach themselves to a powerful clan and 
to assume its name. Chiefs of clans and heads 
of landed families increased the number of their 
followers by conciliation or coercion, and all took 
the name of the clan. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the rapid increase in the Clan 
Mackenzie was due to the inclusion of the old 
native tenants on land acquired from time to 
time by the chiefs. “Frasers of the boll of meal’ 
were poor Bissets who had changed their name 
to Fraser for a bribe. Oppressed people from the 
neighbouring districts sought the protection of 
Gilbert Cumin who adopted them as clansmen 
by baptising them in the stone hen-trough at 
his castle door. Henceforth they were “Cumins 
of the hen-trough” to distinguish them from 
Cumins of the true blood.’ 

It was only two hundred years ago, after the 
Battle of Culloden, that Gaelic surnames, seeping 
southward, ‘were often anglicised to overcome 
Lowland hostility... Maclain became Johnson, 
MacLevy Livingstone, Maceachrain Cochrane 
and so on. A roughly similar process was set in 
motion by the influx of Irish immigrants into 
southwest Scotland after 1820. The O’Tooles 
became Doyles, the McSweeneys Swans and the 
McGrimes Grahams. 

Although neither Brian Boru (1002-1014) nor 
his sons had hereditary surnames (his grandsons 
were the first O’Briens), Ireland started going in 
for surnames in the tenth century, thus establish- 
ing a comfortable lead over the rest of the 
British Isles. But the Anglo-Norman invasion 
confused the issue. Some English settlers took 
Irish names, and by the fourteenth century, when 
English power was on the decline, this tendency 
had become so pronounced that an Act of 1366 
ordered the expatriates to ‘leave off entirely the 
manner of naming by the Irish.’ A century later 
this was followed up by a spirited attempt to 
compel the natives themselves—in the counties 
of Dublin, Meath, Louth and Kildare—to assume 
‘an English surname of a town, as Sutton, 
Chester, Trim, Skreen, Cork, Kinsale; or a 
colour, as Black, White, Brown; or an art, as 
Smith or Carpenter; or an office, as Cook, Butler.’ 

. * * * 

The Scandinavians and the Celts: the Bretons 
(who fought at Hastings as a sort of Foreign 
Legion) and the natives of the English provinces 
of France: the Gaels and the Welsh, who 
eschewed surnames until the seventeenth cen- 
tury—these are only some of the ethnological 
sources of our surnames. Place-names, pet names, 
nicknames, forgotten crafts and obsolete ap- 
pointments, fauna and flora, garments and tools 
—all have made their contributions to the ex- 
panding telephone directories. 

Mr. Reaney’s dictionary is not concerned with 
genealogy or family history; ‘the fact that Robert 
le Turnur lived in Staffordshire in 1199 and that 
there was a William de Kouintre in London in 
1230 does not mean that they are the ancestors 
of all or any of the modern Turners or Coven- 
trys.’ The entries under individual names are, 
even to their bearers, of only academic interest, 
but Mr. Reaney’s scrupulous work is a useful re- 
minder of what a mongrel race we are and always 
have been. It is to be hoped that one day an 
appendix will be added, analysing the tendency 
in recent times for Nussbaum to become Fro- 
bisher, and Dzjhorskic Drake, by deed-poll. 
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Figures 

JERRY WALD IS A 

MAN of many 

parts, most of 

them money- 
making, and all of them to do with 
film-making. He is President of the 
Motion Picture Council. He produces 
films from books by the best authors, 
and at present he is planning a screen 
version of James Joyce’s Ulysses, with 
John Huston directing. He also pro- 
duces the annual Academy Awards 
Show, which this year featured Rock 
Hudson and Mae West singing ‘Baby, 
It's Cold Outside.’ 

In London, Mr. Wald stays on the fifth floor 
at Claridge’s, with a TV set turned off, and a 
large bottle of Vichy water within reach. 
Swarthy, stocky and slightly pop-eyed, he looks 
like a well-dressed understudy for Toad of Toad 
Hall. : 

Mr. Wald talks fast. ‘I’ve got a lot of 
properties in hand. Forty altogether. I won’t make 
them all, of course. I wait until I've got the script 
absolutely right. Then I say go. Scripts are a real 
headache. Writers come to me with stories they 
say are original. I say really, and show them 
the dictionary definition of the word. Fresh and 
underivative, according to Webster. OK then, 
they say, semi-original then. 

‘Actors, too. The problem is finding them. 
God is very good to us. He creates new talent 
every day of the week. What is lacking is the 
talent to recognise the talent. Kids have to learn 
not to copy the stars. I tell them, cleavage won't 
get you to the top. Sex is something different. It’s 
not obvious. Garbo never wore a sweater. 





‘I've had. my flops and I'm not ashamed of 
them. There was the Bogart picture, The Harder 
They Fall. A really tough exposé of the fight 
game. It just died, and now we know why. People 
can’t take ten reels of violence. Then there was 
No Down Payment. We liked it. The critics liked 
it. Everyone liked it except the audience. 

‘All the films they’ve made into big hits have 
been the really good films. Tell me one that wasn’t 
good. The Ten Commandments? You can’t count 
that. De Mille’s on his own. He’s the only. man 
who can get away with rewriting the Bible.’ 

Mr. Wald is going into the Bible business, too. 
He plans to make a film of Duff Cooper’s novel 
David, with—he hopes—Sir Laurence Olivier in 
the title role. ‘That's not settled yet, though,’ says 
Mr. Wald. ‘I’ve not talked to Mr. Olivier yet.’ 


Numbers 


DRESSED IN A blue zip jacket and slacks, topped 
by a white Cossack hat and pearl ear-rings, she 
looked like an actress taking a breather between 
rehearsals. Her high-pitched stagy voice started 
the Saturday afternoon Hyde Park strollers 
ambling towards her platform like ants towards 
an apple core. 


‘1 want to teach you all to think for yourself. 


To do this you must realise that your life is 
guided by numbers.’ She fluted and held up a 
small blackboard above her head. On it were 
chalked the letters of the alphabet and corre- 
sponding numbers. ‘You see, your life is composed 
of the emotional, physical and mental planes. 
Learn about this and you will have faith and a 
link with something higher.’ 


‘—Like an aeroplane, eh?!’ shouted the first 
of the regular weekend wits. She took a piece 
of chalk between her lady-like fingers and stood 
poised to begin business. ‘Now—who'll give me 
their birth date?’ 

A young lady in a blinding blue suit muttered 
her birthday and year of birth, and there was a 
rapid calculation upon the blackboard. Then the 
speaker gasped with pleasure. 

*You’re on the stage—you must be!’ There 
was a rebellious mutter from the young lady. 
“Well, then—you ought to be!’ 

She turned her attention to the other half of 
her grinning circle. ‘Now who else will give me 
a date?’ 


A seedy young man, in barbed-wire-check 


Theatre 


Roundabout 


sports coat and flannels, suddenly stuttered out 
his birth date. He went pink and stared worriedly 
at his suede boots when told that ‘You have a 
mind of your own and you often cause heated 
arguments.” 

The analysis of the playthings of numbers con- 
tinued. “You, madam. You rule with your heart; 
your husband is the practical one.’ “You, sir. This 
is your year for marriage—don't hesitate.” 

The young man who caused heated arguments 
pushed forward again. ‘Excuse me, excuse me,” he 
stammered. She eyed him carefully. 

‘Do you make all your personal decisions based 
on numbers?’ The Cossack hat stopped nodding. 
She looked a little confused. 

“Well, she murmured quietly, ‘I’m just in- 
terested in numbers, that’s all.’ But the web of 
attention had begun to ladder like a stocking. 

Her audience was suddenly aware of a diver- 
sion. A silent, mountainous woman in the centre 
had opened her own meeting. 

‘I'm going to talk to you about all the living 
things of the world,’ she boomed. ‘And mostly 
about the greatest microbes of all—that’s us!’ 


First and Last Things 


By ALAN BRIEN 


A Taste of Honey. By Shelagh 
Delaney. (Theatre Royal, Strat- 
ford, E.) The Party. By Jane 
Arden. (New.) 
Ir has been alleged against nine- 
teen-year-old Shelagh Delaney’s 
play A Taste of Honey that she 
has written down the first thing which came into 
her head. But this is her great achievement. The 
best English playwrights serve up the second thing 
which comes into their heads—and this is always 
the cautious thing, the decent thing, the thing 
they have a thing about, the thing which is bigger 
than both of them. They are disinfected with en- 
thusiasm and so they put on their rubber gloves 
before they even touch the tongs which touch 
life. White-coated and gauze-masked, they deliver 
the three-colour, box-office child whose propor- 
tions are exactly calculated to fit the cover of 
Illustrated. Miss Delaney is her own midwife and 
she makes an awful, amateurish mess of her con- 
fiaement on the stage. 

A Taste of Honey is a boozed, exaggerated, 
late-night anecdote of a play which slithers un- 
steadily between truth and fantasy, between farce 
and tragedy, between aphrodisiac and emetic. 
Helen is a grammar-school girl with a music-hall 
tart of a mother, and a nightmare Negro lover, 
and a strip-cartoon dude of a stepfather, and.a 
police-court pansy of a best friend. Each charac- 
ter swells into focus through a different distort- 
ing lens. The play is written as if it were a film 
script with an adolescent contempt for logic or 
form or practicability upon a stage, and Miss Joan 


Littlewood has produced it with the knockabout 
inconsequence of an old-fashioned Living News- 
paper tract. Twenty, ten, or even five years ago, 
before a senile society began to fawn upon the 
youth which is about to devour it, such a play 
would have remained written in green longhand 
in a school exercise book on the top of the bed- 
room wardrobe. 

Yet I am glad that Theatre Workshop has not 
made us wait: until Miss Delaney has grown 
sophisticated enough to trace her world from the 
gut-of-date West End maps. She is Daisy Ashford 
among the Salford back streets. She does not have 
to peep through keyholes, for she can see all 
she wants through the sagging ever-open decor. 
She is not a lodger eavesdropping on the landing, 
but a member of the household feeling the restless 
movements through the paper-thin walls. She is 
not growing up in New Guinea, nor coming of 
age in Samoa, she is living in her today here. 





Che. Spectator 


JUNE 8, 1833 

THE despotic Governments of Germany appear to 
be again alarmed at the spread of Liberal opinions 
among their subjects. The Prussian students at the 
colleges of Eslangen, Wurtzburg, and Heidelberg, 
have been recalled; and in future the Royal permis- 
sion is to be obtained previously to sending a young 
man to any foreign university. An affray between the 
soldiery and the inhabitants of Neustadt took place 
at the late festival of Hambach, in Rhenish Bavaria: 
upwards of a hundred persons were killed, and one 
of the cavalry regiments refused to fire upon the 
people. 
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This is not so much dramaturgy as anthropology 
demonstrated by a genuine cannibal. As such it 
is a hair-raising evening. 

Avis Bunnage makes the gin-and-Id mother a 
Blackpool pier grotesque after the style of Hylda 
Baker—which means only a slightly magnified 
cartoon of reality. Murray Melvin is a sad, wet 
dribble of a working-class homosexual such as 
few other actors dare slop on to the stage. But 
without Frances Cuka’s Helen, A Taste of Honey 
would remain an odd freak of precocity uneasily 
blending the intimacy of a tapeworm with the 
implacability of a tape recording. Miss Cuka is 
the most warm-blooded, real-faced, un-actressy, 
young actress on view today. Theatrically her 
aunts are Gracie Fields and Anna Magnani, but, 
with her bird’s-nest hair, her comedian’s nose 
and her starry eyes, she makes a resounding in- 
dividual impact. 

The Party. is another first play by a young 
woman. If I had ‘not seen A Taste of Honey I 
might have been more impressed. But Jane Arden 
has avoided -the first thing which came into her 
head and instead written the last thing. Her 
heroine is a teenage shrike who impales her 
drunken, defeated, incestuous father upon her 
sharp, ruthless little beak and only lets him 


wriggle free at the final curtain when she dis-. 


covers that dead victims are not so useful as live 
slaves. 

But the play itself is not so sharp or pointed as 
its theme. Miss Arden’s dialogue and Mr. Laugh- 
ton’s direction make it a palimpsest of after- 
thoughts—as fussy and flounced and over-decor- 
ated as a first party dress. The whole impact 
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should depend on absolute realism, yet it is full 
of straggling loose ends. What sort of woman is 
this still attractive, University-educated, U-spoken 
mother that she would take a job as a wet-nurse, 
and marry an ageing solicitor with the gor-blimey 
accent of a pearly king? What sort of modern 
young girl is this who would collapse in her 
father’s arms during the final sentimental recon- 
ciliation burbling nursery whimsy which would 
have turned the stomach of Chwistopher Wobin? 

Nor can the cast salvage the sunken treasure 
beneath the surface. Charles Laughton, as direc- 
tor, has set his actors on a series of firmly laid 
tracks along which they jerk and twist like 
carriages on a toy railway. Ann Lynn as the 
daughter remains an old man’s idea of every 
young girl without any relation to one three- 
dimensional animal. And she plays her on one 
whining, tense note of self-pity which drills out 
the last vestige of our sympathy. Elsa Lanchester, 
as that comic neighbour who has replaced the 
comic char in welfare-state drama, plays with that 
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kind of tremulous fantastication which Holly- 
wood has taught us to believe is character acting. 
Only Laughton, as the paunchy clown of a father, 
succeeds in being a person in himself. And he is 
forced to wear the play round his nakedness like 
a barrel. 

Charles Laughton’s appearance always chal- 
lenges the critics to a competition in imagery. 
Sometimes he has the face of a hippo wallowing 
solidly; other times he looks like a sausage ex- 
ploded in a hot frying-pan. But really he is most 
like one of those enigmatic figures who are con- 
cealed among the silhouettes of trees or buildings 
in a child’s picture puzzle. He can iris himself in 
and out of the scene at will. He is, as everyone 
knows, the. expert at the truculent bluster, the 
painful cringe, the sly self-pity, the thunderous 
self-deception. But his most miraculous power is 
the slow deflation of the barrage balloon so that 
he ends up as a tiny skeleton lost and tripping 
within a giant’s skin. For this alone The Party is 
worth seeing. 


Apology for Comedians 


By JOHN BRAINE 


My Uncle Andrew, the man who 
remarked of the H-bomb that 
4). someone was going to get lamed 
\ with that thing, has a formula for 
isd good health, physical and mental : 

‘A Hail Mary each day and keep 

the bowels open.’ Isn’t that amus- 
ing? Alternatively, isn’t it wise? Or don’t you 
find it anything but tasteless? All right, then; Ill 
try something else. “These stones have digested 
elegance.’ I awoke yesterday repeating these 
words; their meaning is a mystery to me, but 
don’t they sound splendid? Or are they, folks, 
friends, ladies and gentlemen (might as well do 
the job properly), pure drivel? 

The above is a pretty fair example of how 
I'd write if I approached my task in the way 
that so many comedians approach theirs. I 
might as well particularise the two main gambits. 
The first is to gently upbraid the audience for 
not having laughed loud enough. ‘That made 
them roll in the aisles in Heckmondwike,’ the 
comedian says reproachfully; and, sure enough, 
at least a dozen morons begin to giggle, if only 
at the mention of Heckmondwike. The second 
gambit, when a joke is so drearily bad, daft 
without being funny, that even a studio audience 


can’t laugh at it, is to admit, quite shamelessly, 


that one has, as they say, laid an egg. ‘OK, OK,’ 
says the sweating comedian. ‘That was lousy, 
folks. But I can’t be funny all the time. Now 
listen to this: when I was on my way to rehearsals 
this morning. . .’ 

I believe myself that steam radio in its final 
flowering in the Thirties started this business. 
The rot set in when comedians began referring 
to the fact of their using scripts; once self- 
consciousness creeps in, artistry flies out. ’'m just 
old enough to remember the last days of real 
variety before the nudes took over; I can’t re- 
call any of thé comedians at the old Palace in 
Bradford commenting upon the reactions of their 


audience. They wouldn’t have escaped with their 
lives if they had done. 


However, even the tenuous connections which 
TV variety has with real variety may soon be 
severed. In a recent interview, Mr. John Irwin 
said (I quote from memory) that the first TV 
producer to show a beautiful naked woman on 
the screen may be sacked immediately, but he'll 
begin a new era. There’s a straw in the wind for 
you; and the wind seems to be blowing hard in 
the direction of a crude amateurishness (or, rather, 
non-professionalism) in entertainment. Anyone 
can make bad jokes and then try to retrieve their 
failure by admitting that they're bad. Any girl can 
take her clothes off. It takes talent and hard 
work to delight an audience with quip and song 
and dance. 


I note, incidentally, that Miss Jacqueline 
Mackenzie’s Trouble for Two has been taken 
off. I hasten to add that both Miss Mackenzie 
and her partner, Miss Lorrae Desmond, remained 
fully clothed throughout all four episodes. The 
show was, as Miss Mackenzie herself appears to 
admit, grotesquely bad; but it was a great deal 
better than half a dozen others which the viewing 
public has taken to its heart. But the VP, with an 
astounding ferocity, turned its thumbs down on 
it. For they expected more from Miss Mackenzie; 
talent carries obligations. What was wrong with 
this series wasn’t Miss Mackenzie or Miss Des- 
mond, but the script. Miss Mackenzie wrote it her- 
self, and whatever else she can do she certainly 
can’t write. I must admit that I was maliciously 
pleased when I saw demonstrated so plainly the 
fact that writing is a profession which has to be 
learned, and that no one without previous ex- 
perience can turn out workmanlike comedy 
scripts or, indeed, workmanlike scripts of any 
kind. 


But, since I am now on holiday, let me be a 
dial that tells only the pleasant hours. There have 
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U Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 


the nght note 
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“City of Port Elizabeth” 
“City of Exeter” 
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“City of York” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection to detail. 
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Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 





Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
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yeen at least three during the past- fortnight: 
\lec Clunes and Margaret Lockwood in Arnold 
Bennett’s The Great Adventure, Charles Laugh- 
ton reading from the Bible in Chelsea at Eight 
and Cecil Linder in The Caine Mutiny. One 
always has reservations, of course. Who gave 
the Bennett play that drab and meaningless title? 
No matter; this was good solid stuff, with Mar- 
garet Lockwood showing yet again that there’s 
nothing she can’t turn her hand to if given the 
chance. (Not that the film moguls have ever given 
her a chance to show her capabilities; like many 
another she has been pushed protestingly into 
a convenient stereotype.) Laughton, in the words 
of a friend of mine, is one of those who act 
until the blood comes. There is unquestionable 
greatness here; when he’s on the stage your total 
attention is compelled. It’s a strange coincidence 
that the actor who most resembles him, Mr. Orson 
Welles, has also never had his genius fully em- 


Cinema 


ployed. But what a pleasure it was to see this 
bulky and not very handsome man reading from 
the Bible make mincemeat of everyone else on 
the show! 

Cecil Linder, taking over the part at short 
notice, gave a new interpretation of the part of 
Commander Queeg in The Caine Mutiny. This 
was a more sensitive, more soft, more crumpled 
Queeg than the late Humphrey Bogart’s; it was 
quite possible, and indeed rather consoling, to 
imagine him in command of that shore base well 
inland, a man of some standing in the com- 
munity. But for me much of the interest of the 
play was also in the expertise of the defending 
counsel, winning, with contemptuous ease, a case 
in which he didn’t believe. And in the whole 
business of naval court-martial procedure—in 
real life no doubt painfully dull and complex, 
but made so clear that one ended up by feeling 
as clever as Lieutenant Greenwald himself. 


Reality Blows In 


. By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Leicester 


The Key. 


> Square.) 
I HAD a feeling (I might be more 
impersonal and lordly and say 
‘one had a feeling,’ but maybe no 
one had but me) that The Key 
(‘A’ certificate) might be that 


(Odeon, 


famous, long-expected Great Film from Sir Carol 
Reed at last. There had been a gap since the 
inadequate Trapeze two years ago, during which 
this most interesting of our home-grown and 
home-based directors must have pondered on a 
lot of subjects; and then the story of this one 
sounded highly promising: a war story, a love 
story, a fantasy, something of a spook story .. . 
maybe the fact that I saw Sir Carol in action, 
directing about ten seconds of it (it took the whole 
afternoon and the eight words of it were repeated 
about thirty times), gave me a special private 
hope and interest. And, as it turns out, there 
is plenty to recommend it. It is ten times as in- 
teresting, entertaining and valuable as the normal 
British film and for that we should all be thank- 
ful; it can compete very competently on an 
international level and, though made with an in- 
ternational cast, it has none of the hybrid self- 
consciousness of many international productions. 
Its fighting scenes are superb. Above all, it shows 
a firm, recognisable, unfaltering directorial hand : 
in fact, it has style. But... 

It is too long (I found myself looking at the 
clock); it loses its best actor too soon, which 
upsets the balance of the film’s two halves; it fails 
to combine realism and fantasy successfully; and 
its plot fails to make itself clear (to this flounder- 
ing critic at least) in the last ten minutes or so. 
The key of the title, as anyone who has seen 
its advertisements may have guessed, is the key 
of a flat where Sophia Loren goes with the fur- 
niture. An Italian-Swiss girl rather inexplicably 
based in a British war-time port, officially she 
has been killed by a bomb (symbolism?) and no 
one at the Labour Exchange knows she exists 
(opportunity for some of the film’s excellent sour 


comedy). The flat’s owners are a series of tug- 
boat men who go out into the Atlantic saving lost 
ships: each man handing the key on to a suc- 
cessor in case he dies, and each man dying when 
expected to—except one. Miss Loren’s love seems 
to put a sort of jinx on these men (or are their 
deaths all due to chance?); and she and the flat 
together bristle with omens and premonitions: a 
wine-spattered shirt that looks blood-soaked, a 
newspaper photograph that catches fire, a warn- 
ing cupboard full of empty uniforms, a row of 
plants on the window-sill, all presented by the 
dead, the magic key itself. Miss Loren does her 
best to make the girl convincing; but convincing 
as what? Ghost or girl? Witch or mascot? Swiss 
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refugee (from what?—not, surely, from Switzer- 
land?) in a genuine administrative muddle with 
the Labour Exchange, or visitant from Some- 
where, to whom Labour Exchanges can mean 
nothing? If she is meant to be solid, she is in- 
credible, for she isn’t a woman but a man’s 
projection of a need, a role, a Woman Waiting. 
Only when one man (I won’t say which) manages 
to beat death and comes back unexpectedly to 
find the next key-man already in residence do 
we get—or seem to be going to get—a moment 
of reality. So what happens? The plot collapses 
and leaves one—me, anyway—bewildered. Reality 
blows in too brightly, like the sunlight on 
Dracula last week, and everything crumbles— 
ghosts, girls, plot, flat, key, love, the lot. 

Then the best actor, as I said, vanishes (I won't 
say how) too early in the film. It is a mistake to 
have two actors like William Holden and Trevor 
Howard together, playing, respectively, the hero 
and the sub-hero. Mr. Holden has a glutinous 
glamour that made him ideally cast for the first 
time as the phoney charmer in The Bridge on 
the River Kwai. Mr. Howard’s whole personality 
is so radiantly, transparently honest and likeable 
that as a pair they show each other up. You 
cannot switch from one to the other without 
being conscious of a sudden discrepancy in values. 
Trevor Howard has never, I think, done better: 
in a walk, in a shrug, in a laugh or in a movement 
of his hands he can give his robust tug captain 
a real life around and behind him, a real problem 
in his flat and key and girl, a real future, a 
solid, not a ghostly, present. While poor Miss 
Loren, though she plays with more delicacy than 
I have ever seen her use, and far more tenderness, 
is undecided (as how could she fail to be?) how 
solid or unsolid to make herself. Italians don’t 
believe in ghosts: maybe that’s the trouble. We 
do, which is another trouble. And whether Sir 
Carol does on this particular occasion is some- 
thing that is never quite clear: which is the worst 
trouble of all. 


Nights of Bath 


By KENNETH GREGORY 


O ‘BEAU NAsH is dead,’ according to 
the Bath Labour Party slogan. But 
foe visitors can still look 
about them and give thanks for 
master builders of the eighteenth 
century. While the Abbey is being 
uy restored by private donations, 
away to the east towers a gaunt eleven-storey 
block of flats erected by the city fathers. Socially 
desirable though this skyscraper may be, 
esthetically it is deplorable. But remember Mum- 
ford’s comment on the Royal Crescent (‘possible 
only when there is a common point of view and 
common values’) and note that if there had been 
a turnover of only 1.4 per cent. of the votes in 
five wards last month Bath would now have a 
Labour-controlled council, and you realise why 
a festival of the arts in this Georgian city today 
must be different. 
In fact, except for the Jazz, it is less a festival 


than a command performance best described in 
the words of popular hi-fi advertisement: ‘Hot 
or cool, Mod. or trad., Strictly Victor or just 
plain mad.’ What is the purpose of the 1958 Bath 
Festival? To attract visitors from afar? There 
is precious little in Bath they can’t hear in 
London. To attract the west country? In which 
case the Chamber of Commerce who have or- 
ganised the whole affair should seek aid from 
outside. 

None of the organisers seemed to have noticed 
that Bath has no concert hall. The musicians were 
as carefully handicapped as the golfers. The 
Abbey is acoustically one vast bunker which 
trapped Menuhin and Colin Davis in the opening 
concert, sharpening the string tone of the LPO 
and reducing the horns to a bathroom gurgle. 
Then there was the Guildhall, where a surfeit 
of hydrangeas, a portrait of George III and, more 
significant, a temperature approximating to 
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Regulo 7, caused such breathiness among the 
woodwind in the rondo of Beethoven’s first piano 
concerto that Miss Ingrid Haebler might well 
have welcomed the breeze. Miss Haebler also gave 
a recital in the Guildhall, where her intellectual 
mastery in Haydn’s E flat sonata won my admira- 
tion in spite of the woman in front of me who 
ate fudge and coughed every fourteen bars and 
the arrival of the Band of the Life Guards which 
marched down High Street as though it were 
marching through Georgia. 

However, not even the Massed Bands could 
have affected the evening concert in the Pavilion, 
when Cherkassky undertook Gershwin’s Con- 
certo in F, and the Rhapsody, as if determined 
to prove that the composer was not only the 
great man Shoenberg proclaimed him but a 
superman. He did not make out his case, though 
he convinced me that he himself has no rivals 
as a virtuoso. Also that the piano is a percussion 
instrument. 

But there was greatness at the Bath Festival. 
At the repertory Little Theatre I came across the 
film Un homme condamné. Because you can get a 
seat for a shilling, or perhaps because they have 
taste in Bath, there were many Teddy boys present 
who sat enraptured. As the heavenly choir obliged 
with snatches of Mozart, I saw that here was 
the implicit theme of the festival—homage to 
the eighteenth century. For soon after in the 
Abbey I watched Stern conducting the Golds- 
brough Orchestra in the Mozart A major sym- 
phony. Clutching violin and bow in his left hand, 
he sprinkled the fingers of his right at the or- 
chestra, adding a forehand drive when ensemble 
was threatened. The result of this juggling was 
not altogether happy. But when Mr. Stern came 
to the G major concerto all was forgiven. His 
playing of the adagio came as a benediction, a 
sublime tribute to Mozart and to his age—at 
least as sentimentalists like to think of it. 

Sir John Gielgud, too, approaches Shakespeare 
as a grand seigneur or, if you prefer, as the 
supreme classical actor. His recital in the Theatre 
Royal—no handicaps here, only several pieces 
of period furniture—was outstanding for the 
quality of its phrasing. Sir John is probably the 
closest our stage can offer to a great lieder 
singer, as witness the lovely inflection on the third 
‘cuckoo’ in ‘When daisies pied.’ He brought to 
‘Shall I compare thee?’ the quality one expects 
from a Schwarzkopf in ‘Dove sono,’ to Hotspur’s 
‘My liege, I did deny no prisoners’ a controlled 
exuberance associated with the Don’s ‘Cham- 
pagne’ aria. And the conception of treating 
‘What a piece of work is man’ as a recitative, 
followed by the aria ‘To be or not to be, was 
miraculous. Like Cherkassky, Sir John is a vir- 
tuoso. Unlike Cherkassky he does not waste his 
virtuosity on the equivalent of Gershwin. 

The truly original touch about the 1958 Bath 
Festival was the comprehensive programme of 
Jazz. Nightly illustrated lectures were an aperitif 
to the concerts by Colyer, Lyttelton, Barber and 
others. The idea seemed to be that what New- 
port, Rhode Island, can do, Bath can do better. 
It was cowardly of the organisers not to stage 
these high jinks in the Pump Room itself under 
the eye of Beau Nash. But high C’s doubtless 
penetrated to that stronghold of tradition while 
ladies from Nebraska sipped the waters. 

Britain’s first Georgian city deserves a festival, 


which is more than can be said for its apathetic 
populace. Perhaps they can arrange that next 
year the Festival Club will be open at the start 
of events, and that it will not be necessary to 
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walk to the heights surrounding the city after a 
Sunday evening rehearsal (which ends at eight 
minutes past ten) because the buses have gone 
to bed and taxis are non-existent. 


Frozen Foods 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Most of the literature put out by 
refrigerator companies is notice- 
ably vague about one important 
point—how long can food be kept 
safely in an ordinary domestic re- 
frigerator? A week seems to be 
the generally accepted time for 
most perishable foods, yet I often find I am 
throwing away things which look and smell per- 
fectly fresh merely because they have been in the 
refrigerator for the vital seven days. 

Recently, experiments have shown that bread 
wrapped in waxed paper can be kept fresh in a 
refrigerator for as long as three weeks; and ob- 
viously there are other foods which can safely 
be kept for longer periods, as emergency supplies. 
But how to decide which can be kept, which 
cannot? I put this question to the Development 
Committee of the Domestic Refrigerator Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and they agreed to arrange 
some long-keeping tests for me. 

A large family refrigerator. has been well 
stocked with a variety of common foods and, at 
the time of writing, they have been stored for 
ten days. So far they are still all in perfect con- 
dition. The temperatures were those of any 
normal domestic refrigerator: 38° Fahrenheit in 
the cabinet and approximately 10° in the freezing 
compartment. 

In the humid drawer at the base of the re- 
frigerator, parsley, lettuce and mushrooms in a 
polythene bag are still crisp and fresh-looking. 
So is the cream, milk, fruit salad and some un- 
cooked ready-mixed pastry. 

In the top section of the cabinet, a round of 
beef, roast chicken, steak for grilling and a dish 
of cooked beef curry all appear to be in ex- 
cellent condition. Miss Patricia Hardy, of 
English Electric, who organised the test, tells 
me she believes curry is one dish which definitely 
improves in flavour after a week in a refrigerator. 
She finds, too, that much of our present-day meat, 
which often has not been hung long enough, tastes 
better and is more tender after a few days’ re- 
frigerator storage at home. We shall see. 

In the frozen storage section were a range of 
paekaged frozen foods, which, the manufacturers 
state on the wrappers, should be eaten within 
twenty-four hours. These survived in good con- 
dition for a week and appeared to be perfectly 
fresh and sound—though, for safety reasons, they 
were removed from our test refrigerator. This 
raises an interesting point. Of what real value 
are frozen foods to the refrigerator-owner under 
present marketing conditions? On the journey 
home there is obviously some deterioration and, 
although most shops will provide a rough-and- 
ready newspaper insulation, few people will risk 
keeping these foods for longer than twenty-four 


hours, even though they are placed immediately 
in the frozen-storage compartment. In America 
you can buy inexpensive reinforced paper and 
wadding cartons so that frozen food can be put 
straight into a home refrigerator with a minimal 
rise in temperature. They can then be stored 
safely for several days. Surely we could have 
a similar pack here. 

Apart from the obvious basic foods now being 
tested, there are many interesting smaller items, 
some of which we are hoping will survive for 
several weeks. There is a basic white sauce 
which can be heated up for either sweet or 
savoury dishes, chocolate and melba sauces, a jar 
of grated horseradish, maitre d’hotel and garlic 
butter, a packet of suet and a dish of boiled rice 
for the curry. This was boiled and strained, then 
a knob of butter was added to coat the grains. 
This will keep them separated when the rice is 
reheated, either by boiling or steaming. A time- 
saving bottle of ready-made cold starch is 





Bread in the Peaune 


wr broken ourselves of many of our ancestors” 
more deplorable habits, like bear-baiting, fighting 
the French, and dunking bits of bread in our wine. 
But there are worse things you can do to bread, to 
say nothing of wine. Have we, for instance, cured 
ourselves of thinking it meritorious to eat it stale ? 

After all, bread is more than just a vehicle for 
paté-de-foie-gras, or even peanut butter. It’s an excellent 
food in itself. According to a recent report*, in the 
average dict, bread and flour provide more energy, 
more protein, more nicotinic acid, more iron and 
more Vitamin B,, than any other single food. It is, 
say the pundits, tremendously nourishing. Meaning 
it’s good for you. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you can 
get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread every 
day—good and fresh. 


# National Food Semeg Communes Report, 1955 (Page 132) 
published by H.M.S.O. 
In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 
26.5% of the energy; 27.8% of the protein: 25.5% of the 
nicotinic acid; 23.4% of the iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin B,. 
Note: All flour contains — per 100 grams of flour: 
Nicotinic Acid— 9 less than 1.60 milligrams. 
Iron —not less (9 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B, 
— riot less than @ 24 milligrams. 
ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, &.W.I 
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another unusual item. I hope to give you a fur- 
ther progress report of the test next week. 


* * + 
Cyril Ray writes : 

It was interesting to discover at Hellmers’ 
annual tasting that this old-established firm of 
shippers is now importing a red, a rosé, and a 
Gewurztraminer from the Italian Tyrol, in addi- 
tion to the very good Tyroler Riesling and 
Terlaner Muscateller that they introduced last 
year. Hellmers have specialised for many genera- 
tions in fine German and Alsatian wines, and the 
more ‘flavoury’ French whites, such as those 
from the Loire, but all these are going up in 
price because of the frosts of 1956 and 1957. 
Hence the increased interest in wines from the 
Tyrol, where the weather has been more con- 
sistent, and prices, therefore, steadier. At retail 
wine-merchants, they should range from about 
8s. 6d. for the Riesling (which I find particularly 
fresh and pleasing, whether before a meal or with 
fish) to between ten and twelve shillings for the 
Gewurztraminer. The red (Kalterersee Auslese 
—the names are a reminder that the Italian Tyrol 
is German-speaking) is quite light, not unlike a 
Beaujolais, and well worth 8s. 6d. or so a bottle. 

One of the firm’s very knowledgeable working 
directors tells me that although many of the 1957 
Rhine wines were disappointing, because of lack 
of sunshine in the valley, the Moselle came off 
better, and there are some pretty wines to look 
out for. An early tasting proved the point: the 
ordinary Zeltinger 1957, which ought to be on the 
market in a few weeks, at about half a guinea, is 
a pleasant, crisp wine, and the Zeltinger Himmel- 
reich, which will be nearer a pound (perhaps 
about 17s. 6d.) and available in the autumn, is 
deliciously fragrant and flowery, and yet not too 
sweet to drink with fish—though I should like to 
try it with fruit, on a summer evening. More than 
any other wines in the world, I think, the Moselles 
call for all the poetic clichés of the wine-snob. 
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The Floor That Moved 


By MILES 


HE New Yorker had an excellent article 

lately on the case of a lady with vertigo. One 
evening, as her husband came in with the drinks 
before dinner, she felt the floor ‘sort of shake, or 
sink’; it lasted only a moment, ‘just an eyeblink. 
But the floor definitely moved.’ She told her hus- 
band, and he commented on the way old build- 
ings stretched and settled, and gave her the drink. 
Then she began to have more and worse attacks. 
The axis of the tale was the patient's perplexity 
and fear—fear of the unknown, as nobody seemed 
able to diagnose her illness, or at any rate tell her 
what it was. Her doctor read out the reports from 
the specialists she had seen, who all used the same 
phrase ‘Impression: Essentially normal.’ ‘Tl 
never forget that phrase,’ the patient said. ‘It got 
to be a kind of litany. It sounds so comforting 
and reassuring. But it isn’t. At least not to me. It 
was terrifying. It couldn’t mean that I was normal, 
because I wasn’t. I was just the reverse. I became 
convinced it meant I was miserably sick, and no- 
body had the faintest idea why.’ 

The doctor decided on an EEG—a test of the 
electrical activity of the brain; he told her he had 
wondered whether the cause of her vertigo was a 
tumour of the brain. The test was done, and its 
report read ‘Essentially normal.’ “You can imagine 
the chill that ran up my spine. Even the thought of 
brain tumour is frightening. I was cold to the 
bone. I just sat there.’ And then at last the illness 
was given a name: aural vertigo, or Méniére’s 
disease, after a French otologist, Prosper Méniére. 
It wasn’t due to tumour, or any other ‘organic’ 
disturbance. 

Afterwards, the patient remarked that of all the 
things the doctor had said, the most important 
made the least impression. As she said, for weeks 
she had been living with the notion of death; she 
had felt doomed. Yet when she learned that her 
illness was not very serious, she scarcely reacted 
ai all. ‘What left me simply weak with relief was 
knowing the truth at last. My trouble was no 
longer a mystery. At least, it had a name. What a 
difference that made! And I wasn’t alone—there 
were thousands more in the same boat.’ Aural 
vertigo is not uncommon. In the end the symp- 
toms dwindled and disappeared. Her husband 
saw that first. He said to her, “You must be feeling 
better. You never look scared any more now.’ 

A number of morals can be drawn from this 
little case-history. First, that it is unwise, and un- 
kind, to tell patients they are ‘normal,’ or ‘have 
nothing wrong, when they come along with 
symptoms which they know very well to be real. 
Perhaps the doctor is lacking in empathy, or is 
bored or irritated with his job, or uneasy in the 
presence of illness he thinks may be of emotional 
origin—whatever the reason, it is much more 
likely to be in him than in the patient. 

If the patient suspects organic disease, and is 
worried, but proves to have none, then of course 
it is proper to explain that the symptoms are not 
caused by any infection, or growth, or physical 
maaady; they are real, and perhaps disabling, but 
they rest on a disturbance of function, not of 
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structure, and it is then the joint task of doctor 
and patient to seek out the roots of that disturb- 
ance, or to handle it in some other appropriate 
way. If the patient with persistent backache is 
told there is nothing wrong with him, he is likely 
to think (a) that the doctor is incompetent, (b) that 
he has some grave disease, so grave that he cannot 
be told what it is, (c) that the doctor thinks he is 
‘neurotic’ (this quaint, old-fashioned term still 
being very much in use) and ‘imagining’ the back- 
ache—as if anyone would imagine a backache!] 
Such an assertion by the doctor is not therapeutic; 
it is anti-therapeutic—it leaves the patient worse 
off than before: baffled and resentful, perhaps 
guilty, but still suffering. 

Secondly, what has stress got to do with attacks 
of aural vertigo? A year or two ago, I'd have re- 
turned a verdict of Not Proven on this. Having 
seen only a few patients with it, and these for a 
short time, I could make no judgment. Over the 
last six months, I have had the opportunity of fol- 
lowing the course of the illness in a man whom I 
have come to know well, and admire. When he 
came to me first, his Méniére attacks were quite 
severe and troublesome; they seemed to come ‘out 
of the blue.” However, when we were able together 
to explore the conditions of his life, it soon became 
clear that each major attack, and the minor symp- 
toms too, were related to certain emotional ‘pres- 
sures’ arising from two sources, one in his work 
and one in his home. 

Looking back over the story, I was reminded 
of one of the wise comments made by Dick Scott 
of Edinburgh: that the better the doctor gets to 
know his patient, the more likely it is that he will 
make a diagnosis of stress disorder. This is a 
clinical ‘hunch’ that many of us have had for 
years, but Scott and his team proved it in their 
statistical examination of episodes of illness over 
twelve months, in a group practice that is the basis 
for the teaching of general medicine at the Uni- 
versity. So in one patient at least aural vertigo is a 
stress response; if that can be true for one person 
it can be true for others too. 

The importance of knowing this is that it 
enables one to do something for the patient. It 
must be very frustrating, and depressing, for the 
physician to say to the sick person, ‘Too bad about 
your symptoms. I wish I could help you, but I 
can’t. Perhaps they'll pass off with the change of 
life (or change of house, or change of husband, 
or whatever).’ The physician who believes that 
there is nothing to be done about headache, for 
instance, is in a difficult position; if all he can do is 
prescribe some phenobarbitone, and send the 
patient away, how does he deal with his own feel- 
ing of inadequacy? I suppose he rationalises it, 
by repeating to himself the comforting phrase 
‘This is a constitutional disorder, characterised 
by periodic attacks of headache, with remissions 
between,’ as if it were like the English climate, 
and beyond his control. 

Yet another subject for study: the state of mind 
of doctors who believe that stress disorders are 
untreatable. 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE ARCHBISHOP 


Sir,—The religious correspondent of the News 
Chronicle (without disclosing the nature of his re- 
ligion) has the effrontery in your issue of May 30 
to accuse me of circulating ‘tittle-tattle’ because 
in my article in the Spectator of May 23 I did not 
specify the books which the Archbishop had ‘care- 
fully marked and cross-referenced’ when Her Royal 
Highness Princess Margaret called upon him on 
October 27, 1955. 

If I had known what books they were, I might 
perhaps have stated their names. I merely confined 
myself to reporting those facts which were within 
my knowledge, If it be ‘tittle-tattle’ as the religious 
correspondent of the News Chronicle alleges, to con- 
fine oneself to facts rather than to fabricate them 
as so many newspapers did in this matter, then I 
must indeed be a ‘tittler-tattle.” 

May I, sir, at the same time, so as not to trespass 
unduly on your space, deal with the allegation of 
Mr. Graham Greene in the same issue that I ‘should 
have attempted to slur General Salan’s admirable 
record with this “battle dishonour” ’? 

Of course, I did no such thing. Unlike Mr. Greene 
I am not a novelist or a moralist. I am a reporter 
and I seek to report faithfully what I see and hear, 
instead of depending on my imagination, which is 
limited. When I wrote of Dien Bien Phu I was not 
thinking of the houses that constitute that village 
any more than when one writes the word Munich 
one is thinking of the particular conglomeration of 
buildings which constitute that town. I was referring, 
of course, to the policy and decisions which resulted 
in the French evacuation of South-East Asia. I know 
very little about this and would not presume to 
form a judgment as to whether what was done 
was right or wrong. I confined myself to reporting 
the view, widely expressed, rightly or wrongly, in 
Algeria during the last few weeks.—Yours faithfully, 

RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Stour, East Bergholt, Suffolk 


HOMOSEXUAL LAW REFORM 


Sir,—May I have the courtesy of your columns 
to announce the formation of a new society? It is 
called the Homosexual Law Reform Society, and 
is concerned to work for the implementation of the 
major recommendation of the Wolfenden Report 
upon private homosexual acts between consenting 
adults. 

We believe that our present law is unjust, and no 
longer acceptable to modern medical opinion, the 
leading spokesmen of the Christian Churches or to 
humane good sense in general. Over ninety eminent 
people appear on our honorary committee, and we 
shall welcome help from all those who support this 
reform. 


The address of the society is 219 Liverpool Road, 
London, N1.—Yours faithfully, 
A. E. DYSON 
Hon. Secretary 
219 Liverpool Road, N1 


ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS 
AND THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


Sir,—Pharos in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ appears 
to think that Makarios the ecclesiastic can be dis- 
sociated from Makarios the politician, This is a 
dualism which cannot be sustained on Christian 
principles. Makarios is still the Archbishop when he 
supports, if he does not direct, the terrorist ac- 
tivities of the party of which he is the acknowledged 
leader. It is impossible for Makarios the Archbishop 
to visit the Lambeth Conference and leave Makarios 
the political leader behind in Athens.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
E. BENSON PERKINS 
Secretary of the World Methodist Council 
38 Belle Walk, Moseley, Birmingham, 13 


THE FAILURE OF PRESIDENT BENES 


Sir,—May I reply jointly to the three letters which 
appeared in the last two issues of the Spectator con- 
cerning my article on President Benes? 

I am at one with Sir Geoffrey Mander and Mr. 
Alexander in believing that the cause of Czecho- 
slovakia during the Munich crisis was a just one. 
I also agree with them that the pressure put upon 
President Benes to accept the Munich agreement by 
the Chamberlain and Daladier governments was both 
contrary to their solemn international engagements 
and inhuman in the way it was carried out, This, 
however, only strengthens my belief that a man with 
a fighting temperament, conscious of the justice of 
his cause, would have fought for it, even if aban- 
doned by all. A Pilsudski, I submit, or Alexander 
of Yugoslavia or Winston Churchill, if faced with 
the same circumstances, would not have surrendered 
without a fight. Admittedly, a cool weighing-up of 
pros and cons gave no hope to the Czechs for suc- 
cessful defence against Germany. But Heaven helps 
the valiant; it helped in the First World War the 
Serbians who, in 1914, had been confronted with a 
not dissimilar challenge. No one knows what would 
have happened had the Czechs rejected the Munich 
diktat. But we have views of competent per- 
sonalities, such as that of Sir Winston Churchill 
quoted by Mr. Alexander, and we know now that 
a conspiracy of German generals was ready in 1938 
to overthrow and arrest Hitler had he decreed a 
mobilisation against the Czechs. If this had hap- 
pened, it would, of course, have reversed the whole 
situation and, perhaps, prevented any military con- 
flict, including the Second World War. 

As for the Czechoslovak Communist coup of 1948, 
I do not know what makes Sir Geoffrey Mander say 
as peremptorily as he does: ‘In 1948 successful re- 
sistance would have been impossible.’ He seems to 
have overlooked that there had been a civil war 
in Greece, and even an international war with the 
Soviet Union in Finland. Both these small countries 
are still democratic and independent today. He may 
also have overlooked the fact that Czechoslovakia in 
1948 had a long common frontier with the US as an 
occupation Power in Western Germany. 

Mr. Alexander points out that President Benes was 
dangerously ill in 1948. He was indeed. He had re- 
turned to his liberated country in 1945 with pro- 
gpessive cerebral sclerosis. As this illness could not 
fail to affect his mental capacity in conditions of 
stress it was only the more unfortunate for Czecho- 
slovakia that a situation was allowed to persist in 
which all major decisions, including those to be 
made in case of a foreseeable showdown with the 
Communists, continued to be dependent solely on 
him. 

Mr. Sinor expressed in his letter the view that 
only the Czechs were prepared to fight for the 
Czechoslovak democracy in 1938. I do not share 
his opinion. In my article I used, doubtless mis- 
leadingly, the short and convenient word ‘Czechs’ 
when asserting that nine out of ten among the 
Czechoslovak population were ready to fight; I meant 
that word to cover the Slovaks and the Ruthenians 
as well, though the proportion might have been 
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slightly smaller than nine out of ten in their case. They 
too, however, were ready to fight, not ‘for the 
Czechs’ (as Mr. Sinor says) but for the integrity 
of the republic which was threatened both by Nazi 
Germany and by Horthy’s Hungary. These three 
Slavonic peoples had a solid majority among the 
population of Czechoslovakia. 

As for the German and Hungarian minorities, I 
think that it is a historical illusion to speak—as Mr. 
Sinor does—of the ‘questionable Czech methods’ at 
the Versailles conference of 1919 and to believe that 
Clemenceau and the others would have decided 
otherwise about Czechoslovakia had they known 
more about her minorities, particularly about the 
Sudeten Germans. At Versailles, the issue was 
political and the Sudeten Germans had, in 1918, the 
misfortune to find themselves among the defeated 
elements in Central Europe. The end of the Second 
World War found them in the same position and 
their fate was then even worse than in 1918, although 
the world had learned a lot about them before 
and during the Munich crisis. Their tragedy was 
that they had succeeded in endearing themselves to 
nobody, apart from the pre-1914 Hapsburg regime 
and Hitler.—Yours faithfully, 

SIDNEY Z. ELLER 
University College, Dublin 


LORD GODDARD 


Sir,—Bernard Levin really cannot be allowed to get 
away with the show of sweet reason which he has 
carefully adopted over Mr. Blom-Cooper’s excellent 
reply to his attack on the Lord Chief Justice. What 
Mr. Levin is saying is this: I agree with most of 
what you say in Lord Goddard’s favour, but I still 
think .he’s a rotten Chief Justice for certain reasons 
which I made clear in my article. 

It is not as simple as all that. When we began 
to write our book we felt much the same as Mr. 
Levin feels now about Lord Goddard, But we found 
as we wrote what Mr. Blom-Cooper already knows 
—that Lord Goddard is a much more considerable 
and complex figure than people like Mr. Levin think. 
With the Lord Chief Justice’s ideas about the value 
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of retributive punishment we disagree—as the book 
shows. Mr. Levin describes it as a sharp, unfriendly 
little study, but the book is angelic compared with 
his ewn bitter and utterly unbalanced attack on 
the Eord Chief Justice. 

This is the point: you cannot legitimately look 
at Lord Goddard solely from the aspect of his atti- 
tude to crime and punishment. By doing that you 
exclude all consideration of the mercy he has shown, 
and the good he has done the law—as we make 
clear in the book. If you agree—and Mr. Levin says 
he agrees—that the Lord Chief Justice has done all 
this good, then it is ludicrously unfair to set about 
him.in the way in which Mr. Levin tries to set 
about him. You cannot admit on the one hand that 
the subject of your attack is a many-sided man while 
at the same time you criticise his whole standing on 
the basis of only one of those sides. 

This is what Mr. Blom-Cooper is getting at, and if 
Mr. Levin carries on in the way in which he is 
doing he mustn’t be surprised to find that he is not 
the only one who wishes he were dead!—Yours 
faithfully, 

ERIC GRIMSHAW 
GLYN JONES 
115 Great Arthur House, Golden Lane, EC1 
ie 
Sir.— Most of the controversy on Lord Goddard is 
surely not relevant to the issue which really con- 
cerned your reviewer: what can be done to make 
the courts (juries as well as judges) aware of the 
changes that have taken place recently in our under- 
standing of the origins of violence and crime. 

The courts are still. clinging to the illusion that 
you can draw a legal line between a psychotic, 
mentally-ill person, who cannot be held responsible 
for his crimes, and the psychopathic, morally-ill 
person, who can. This is not in fact fully accepted 
in legal practice when the psychopath is a young 
man; often he is sent to an institution like Rampton, 
rather than to gaol. True, he would often prefer 
to get a gaol sentence, for Rampton is in some 
respects worse than gaol; but in theory at least he 
is held as not fully accountable for his actions. But 
for some reason, as he gets older, the law. considers 
that he becomes more responsible—though in practice 
many psychopaths, for obvious reasons, have pro- 
gressively less control over their impulses as they 
get older. The result is that psychopaths drift from 
prison sentence to prison sentence, getting no treat- 
ment when they are inside and becoming a public 
menace when they are released. Yet it is for such 
men that magistrates reserve angry homilies, and at 
whom crowds hiss as they leave the court: emotional 
reactions which are about as sensible as lecturing, 
or hissing a mad dog.— Yours faithfully, 

“PSYCHIATRIST” 
* — 
Sir,—Mr. L. J. Blom-Cooper does not advertise, but ” 
he did inadvertently leave a little clue, to wit, ‘2 Hare 
Court, EC4,’ which has enabled me to track down this 
gentleman, starting, I must confess (or should I say, 
proclaim?), from zero. 4s 

Works of reference reveal that at 2 Hare — 
Temple, EC4 (Central 0076), there is to be foun 
Louis Jacques Blom-Cooper. 

Now if he is indeed my quarry he is recorded 
having been called to the Bar in July, 1952. ; 

Under the present statutory requirements he can 
not become Lord Chief Justice of England before 
July, 1967, and at my time of life that is rather a long 
wait. 

There is nothing to hinder an immediate Bill 
through Parliament in all its stages and the Royal 
Assent (never withheld since Queen Anne, though this 
might be a little different) so as to abridge the time, 
have Blom-Cooper LCJ forthwith and clear the whole 
business up.— Y ours faithfully, 

CONSTANTINE GALLOP 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


FLUORIDATION 


Sm,—You will have noticed that Dr. Cardew has 
not accepted Leslie Adrian’s challenge to define the 
true nature of the fluoride to be added to our drink- 
ing water. The reason is understandable; it would 
be very damaging to the promotion of ‘a scientific 
issue of this nature’ were the public to learn that 


the fluoride in question is RAT POISON—to put it 
bluntly—or ‘rodenticide’ to put-it more genteélly, or 
as described in The Condensed Chemical Dictionary 
(1956, fifth edition). Under the heading ‘Uses:’ 
sodium fluoride is also described as being used in 
fluoridation of municipal water supplies, as an in- 
secticide, and as a fungicide. 

Although a few facts are given. by Dr. Cardew 
to impress the layman regarding the benefits of 
fluoridation, he carefully refrains from mentioning 
any of the very many established facts which are 
detrimental to it, such as: that over 800 towns in 
America have rejected or discontinued fluoridation; 
that in some American towns where the children’s 
teeth were badly decayed the fluoridation pro- 
gramme was hurriedly dropped when it was found 
that the water already contained IPPM of fluoride; 
that a number of communities drinking fluoride-free 
water have nevertheless excellent teeth—showing 
fluoride to be non-essential to healthy teeth; that 
crippling fluorosis in natural fluoride areas at or 
near the so-called safe concentration has been ad- 
mitted even by some of the top American proponents 
themselves; that in America over 1,000 dentists and 
physicians have signed a statement condemning 
fluoridation issued by the ‘Medical-Dental ad hoc 
Committee on Evaluation of Fluoridation’; that in 
Britain many leading dentists and physicians are 
opposing fluoridation, including Dr. Sinclair, of 
Oxford, who warns ‘... this is one of many 
examples where a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, and where health may be injured and science 
brought to disrepute by the incautious and premature 
application to public health of insufficiently investi- 
gated procedures.’ (BMJ, December 14, 1957.) 

As the health of the teeth is intimately related 
to the health of the body, the only logical way 
of solving the present-day appalling problem of tooth 
decay is through improved nutrition. Dr. R. G. 
Davies, principal school medical officer for Hudders- 
field, recommends ‘the education of parents and 
children in the prevention of dental disease’ as the 
only answer to this problem. Might I add that it is 
necessary, above all, to educate mothers regarding 
the grave danger not only to teeth, but to health, 
of allowing their children to indulge in unlimited 
sweet-eating?—Yours faithfully, 

DORIS GRANT 
The Warren, Maxwell Road, Northwood, Middlesex 


ST. ANDREWS 


Sir,—On behalf of the student society concerned 
specifically with preserving the character and tradi- 
tions of St. Andrews. University, I wish to protest 
against the article which appeared in last week’s 
Spectator on ‘The Ancient University.’ In the case 
of St. Andrews, at least, the impression it gives is 
most misleading. 

Mr. Taubman compares the Scottish ‘disposition 
to orthodoxy’ unfavourably to the ‘dissent and 
deviation and reform’ current in the south, and later 
suggests that ‘along with an influx of both students 
and professors from the south have come new atti- 
tudes and manners: more casual and convivial, un- 
dogmatic, liberal and egalitarian.’ This is the 
opposite of what is happening in St. Andrews. There 
has never been anything here like the Proctors’ Book 


- of Regulations in Oxford and Cambridge or like their 


~ gollege regulations, which (at least in theory). cir- 
cumscribe much of southern students’ lives; and, 
indeed, there are no proctors in St: Andrews. Re- 
cently, a° Seniatus Academicus composed largely of 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates. has sought 
to impose a more authoritarian regime: student 
lodgings have been classified and registered for the 
first time, the traditional St. Andrew’s Day holiday 
has been abolished, there have even been suggestions 
that Charities Day and the various Residence Hall 
dances be confined or abolished and so on. Yet still 
the atmosphere is free and informal, and this new 
authoritarianism has made little progress. 
Academically, too, there is much more independent 
thinking than Mr. Taubman suggests. Certainly, we 
have many lectures, and some lecturers are flattered 
by mere regurgitation of what they have said, But 
lectures have the great advantages.of helping to sign- 
post a way through wide fields of study; of bringing 
together students who might otherwise not know 
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each other; and-in scientific subjects of introducing 
students to the latest information. Lectures are widely 
supplemented by tutorials, especially in honours 
classes, which helps to give us many of the advan- 
tages of both systems. 

There is much wrong with St. Andrews, and much 
that cannot be explained away. But this is not, as 
Mr. Taubman suggests, because ‘the native tradition 
is no longer enough to sustain’ it. Rather is it because 
St. Andrews (perhaps inevitably) is becoming ever 
larger, chiefly to accommodate the great influx of 
students from south of the border. As Mr. Taubman 
points out, Scotland has for long given more of 
her population a university education than England. 
Now Scotland has to deal with England’s overflow, 
so that more than half the students in St. Andrews 
come from south of the border. Many of these are 
Oxford and Cambridge rejects, and it is they, 
primarily, who provide some justification for Mr. 
Grimond’s description, ‘a glorified grammar school’; 
and they, above all, regard lecture notes as gospel. 
It is significant that the best scholars and leaders 
of student activities are almost all Scots; and that 
the English who succeed most here are those who 
accept and absorb the different tradition. The 
danger is not that the native tradition will fail of 
itself, but that it will be deliberately sacrificed to 
English influences amongst university authorities and 
students alike. 

I can- speak only for St. Andrews, but here at 
least Mr. Taubman’s description requires to be 
modified.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. B. A, DOW 
President, Kate Kennedy Club 
Students’ Union, St. Andrews 


SIR FLINDERS PETRIE 


Sir,—I am writing a biography of Sir Flinders Petrie. 
If any.of your readers have information concerning 
him or possess letters from him I should be grateful 
if they would get in touch with me.—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD COTTRELL 


Flat 3, 83 South Hill Park, Hampstead, NW3 


“Mr. Perowne sets the stage for the 


most undying drama in history . 


The Later 


HERODS 


‘In his earlier volume. on Herod the Great 
thie | author dealt expertly with a single char- 
acter: to this sequel he brings an even surer 
‘touch, a skilful and compassionate interpre- 
tation, as though possessed with the magnitude 
of his story.”’ Emunep Lewis, Sunday Times 


has done very well with an intolerably 


dificult subject. His trump card, of course, 


is his intimate knowledge of the terrain and 
its archaeology—a knowledge shared by few 
professional historians of the period. He 
and the other 
literary sources with critical restraint. Best 
oMall, he is consistently readable.” 

Peter GREEN, The Observer 
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~ A Question of Standards 


By W. W. ROBSON 


HESE two books* represent a new view of the 

history of the American novel, a view which 
is becoming more and more influential. Historians 
like V. L. Parrington, or Van Wyck Brooks in 
his later work, had demanded of the ‘great’ 
American novelist a straightforward treatment of 
American life and manners. They required 
‘Americanism’ in literature—a_ self-conscious 
emancipation from the colonial period. And they 
tended to regard this Americanism as entailing 
an equally conscious rejection of ‘Europe.’ There- 
fore both Hawthorne and Henry James were 
censured as escapists, and James, because of his 
supposed capitulation to ‘Europe,’ as disloyal 
besides. This view is now outmoded. The com- 
plexities of James's attitude towards America and 
Europe (or of Mark Twain’s, for that matter) are 
more clearly realised; and it is agreed that the 
great things in American fiction are not best 
judged as more or less adequate American 
equivalents to the European novel of manners. 
Nor are nineteenth-century American novelists 
now praised or blamed according to the degree to 
which they did or did not anticipate the realism of 
Dreiser or Frank Norris, of Sinclair Lewis or Dos 
Passos. Lionel Trilling’s The Liberal Imagination 
contains an attack on Parrington. In F. O. Mat- 
thiessen’s earlier American Renaissance the new. 
view is seen in process of forming. Mr. Chase’s 
and Mr. Levin’s books show a further stage in its 
consolidation. 


The essence of this new view is that the greatest 
and most characteristic works of American fiction 
are not ‘novels’ in the sense in which Vanity Fair 
or Framley Parsonage is a novel, but symbolic 
poems, parables, or fables, of which the best- 
known examples are The Scarlet Letter and Moby 
Dick. If Wuthering Heights had been written by 
a New England Puritan, it would not have seemed 
the freak which it does in English fiction. What 
is the reason for the ‘symbolic’ character of the 
American classics? Much of Mr. Chase’s book is 
devoted to seeking the answer: Both the subjects 
and the creative drive of ‘classic American litera- 
ture’ were supplied by the contradictions and 
divisions which the novelists sensed in American 
life, and which were due to the historical situation. 
There was, first, ‘the solitary position mam has been 
placed in in this country, a position very early 
enforced by the doctrines of Puritanism and later 
by frontier conditions and, as Tocqueville skil- 
fully pointed out, by the very institutions of 
democracy as these evolved in the eighteenth and 
Nineteenth centuries.’ Tocqueville said that in a 
democracy ‘each citizen is habitually engaged in 
the contemplation of a very puny object: himself. 
If he ever looks higher, he perceives only the 
immense form of society at large or the still more 
imposing aspect of mankind. . . . What lies be- 
tween is a void.’ With this democratic starkness 





* THE AMERICAN NOVEL AND ITs TRADITION. By 
Richard Chase. (Bell, 16s.) THe Power oF BLACK- 
Ness. By Harry Levin. (Faber, 25s.) 





Tocqueville associated the Calvinist habit of 
opposing the individual to God without (as Mr. 
Chase puts it) ‘mythic or ecclesiastical mediation.” 
And Mr. Chase here emphasises ‘the Manichaean 
quality of New England Puritanism, which . . . 
had so strong an effect on writers like Hawthorne 
and Melville and entered deeply into the national 
consciousness,’ with its absolute oppositions of 
election and damnation, good and evil, the light 
and the dark. ‘If we may suppose ourselves correct 
in tracing to this origin the prevalence in Ameri- 
can literature of the symbols of light and dark, 
we may doubtless suppose also that this sensibility 
has been enhanced by the racial composition of 
our people and by the Civil War that was fought, 
if more in legend than in fact, over the Negro.’ 
(This antithetical habit is the chief subject of Mr. 
Levin’s book.) Finally, there was ‘the dual 
allegiance of the American, who in his intellectual 
culture belongs both to the Old World and the 
New.’ These oppositions and contradictions, then, 
tended to issue in fables, seemingly bold and 
simple in outline, but concealing cryptic recesses 
of meaning. ‘Meaning’ in a special sense: for it 
is a peculiar characteristic of these fables that they 
do not always turn out to ‘mean’ what their 
authors might have said they ‘meant.’ ‘Never trust 
the artist, trust the tale’: it was in discussing 
American literature that D. H. Lawrence threw 
out this maxim. He certainly followed it to 
amazing lengths in his own interpretations of The 
Scarlet Letter and Moby Dick. 

Mr. Chase’s book may be called an intelligent 
rehandling of the ideas of earlier critics: Law- 
rence in those original and provocative Studies; 
Yvor Winters in Maule’s Curse; and Marius Bew- 
ley, one of the most brilliant of the younger 
American critics, in The Complex Fate. He 
acknowledges a debt to all three, but he always 
gives the impression of checking their findings 
for himself—his analyses, comments, and judg- 
ments are first-hand. Mr. Levin writes more 
elaborately and picturesquely than Mr. Chase, 
whose prose is rough-shod and repetitious, but he 
seems less engrossed by his subject. He has 
interesting things to tell us about the three authors 
he discusses, notably Poe and Melville—he is less 
good on Hawthorne. But his book suffers, and 
so does Mr. Chase’s, from a serious weakness. At 
the risk of sounding ungrateful for two intel- 
ligently written and informative books, this weak- 
ness must be commented on. | 

The older views of American literature had 
many deficiencies with which the new view cannot 
be charged. But the new view is like older views 
in one damaging respect. It is grossly inflationary. 
True, neither Mr. Chase nor Mr. Levin claims that 
W. D. Howells was a great novelist, as the older 
critics did. Nor do they enlist, as presumable 
classics, all the names that swarm in Van Wyck 
Brooks’s histories. But throughout both books 
there is a confusion, which is never properly 
cleared up, between the ‘real’-and the ‘historic’ 
estimates (to adopt Matthew Arnold's distinction). 


- Original and 
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Where American literature is concerned, of 
course, drawing this distinction is sometimes a 
delicate business. Fenimore Cooper is a case in 
point. Mr. Marius Bewley has made high claims 
for the creator of Natty Bumppo as the first 
intrinsically important writer 
America has produced; he comes into Mr. Bew- 
ley’s pages carrying impressive testimonials from 
Lawrence and Conrad. Clearly Mark Twain’s 
famous attack on Cooper's ineptitudes is not the 
last word, and yet, when that attack is rebutted 
as Mr. Edmund Wilson rebuts it, we have the 
uneasy feeling that something is going wrong. Mr. 
Wilson speaks of Mark Twain's ‘realism’ and 
explains that ‘The Deerslayer is not a picture of 
actual life, but a kind of romantic myth like the 
Stories of Poe, Melville and Hawthorne.’ But 
Mark Twain explicitly accused Cooper of violat- 
ing the rules of ‘romantic fiction.’ And it seems 
to me that his real objections have never been met. 
Cooper requires so much extenuation, and of 
such a variety of kinds, that it is surely wise to 
abandon the claim for him as ‘a great writer.’ 


Then there is the case of Poe. We note that Mr. 
Wilson, in the sentence quoted above, brackets 
him as a matter of course with Hawthorne and 
Melville, and he is treated along with them, as an 
equally significant figure, in Mr. Levin’s book. 
‘Poe’s sky-aspiring divagations, says Mr. Levin 
in his fruitiest style, ‘come home, with a ven- 
geance, to “the ultimate woe,” the tragic fact of 
mortality.” Mr. Yvor Winters, in Maule’s Curse, 
begins his chapter very differently: ‘I am about to 
promulgate a heresy; namely, that E. A. Poe, 
although he achieved, as his admirers have 
claimed, a remarkable agreement between his 
theory and practice, is exceptionally bad in both.’ 
I believe that in this case the heretical Mr. Winters 
is doing more than Mr. Levin to promote a real 
respect for the American classics. Poe’s historical 
importance is indisputable—even if we decide 
that Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Valéry and the rest 
received but what they gave. But to call him a 
great writer is to debase the critical currency. A 
still more alarming symptom of this inflationary 
tendency is the exaltation of Charles Brockden 
Brown, who may be characterised for English 
readers as being mechanically morbid and un- 
pleasant in the way Poe is, without Poe’s genius. 
To both Messrs. Chase and Levin, however, he 
is a neglected classic (Mr. Levin calls him ‘our 
first master of fiction’) and a founder of the 
‘Gothic’ tradition which culminates in William 
Faulkner—the unspeakable Faulkner of Sanc- 
tuary. It is easy to understand American critics’ 
enthusiasm for Brockden Brown: they have dis- 
covered a primitive. But the ‘real’ estimate in this 
case is surely not hard to find. English literature 
also is burdened with many inert ‘classics,’ but at 
least our students are not compelled to waste their 
time over Frankenstein or The Mysteries of 
UYdolpho. 

This cult of Brockden Brown may be a mere 
eccentricity. But the general process of building 
up American literature, even when it involves 
Hawthorne and Melville, arouses misgivings 
which are not dispelled. Mr. Levin brings our dis- 
satisfaction to a head when he reminds us of 
Melville ‘applying the touchstone of Shakespeare’s 


- tragedies to Hawthorne’s tales.’ That a compari- 


son with Shakespeare’s tragedies is sensible and 
relevant, is itself a tribute to the New England 
writers. But that comparison does force us to 
admit their imaginative thinness. Henry James, 
who is himself claimed for the ‘symbolic’ tradi- 
tion, noted it in Hawthorne. They are the least 
secure of great novelists. And they afford a shaky 
basis on which to rear such an ambitious structure 
as this new historical orthodoxy. 
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The Sinking Peerage 


The House of Lords in the Age of Reform, 1784- 
1837. By A. S. Turberville, edited by R. J. 
White. (Faber, 50s.) 


Tue late Professor Turberville began his studies 
of the House of Lords before the First World 
War, when the old Whig oligarchy could still put 
a brave front to the world. Conspicuous consump- 
tion troubled no one, the Duke of Portland could 
quarry an underground ballroom at Welbeck, 
oblivious of expense or the future. The Devon- 
shires packed Chatsworth for their extravagant 
amateur theatricals so that even that vast house 
seemed cramped and too small for its purpose. No 
aristocratic mansion was regularly open to the 
public. The night-watchmen cried the hours from 
the terraces of Belvoir; once a week a grave, dis- 
creet man, looking like a churchwarden, regulated 
the clocks at Hatfield. Every day the Marchioness 
of Bath had the petty cash that she might require 
scrubbed and polished. A duke, a marquess, a 
brace of earls was nothing untoward for a Cabinet; 
they took their seats, as their ancestors had done 
in the hey-day of their class, of right rather than 
by talent. Yet the axe was already laid to their 
cherry orchards. 

After payment for the Revolution of 1688 had 
been made in coronets, the Hanoverians settled 
down to maintain the aristocracy as a closed caste 
—creations kept pace with extinctions and there 
was no increase. Russells, Cavendishes, Cecils, 
Campbells, Bentincks—with the bastard families 
spawned by Charles Il—kept a status in society 
and in politics that approximated more to the 
princely houses of Germany than to a dependent 
peerage. Burke, William Pitt and Napoleon 
changed all that. What they began was to lead toa 
Bedford selling postcards to sightseers at Woburn. 
In 1782 Burke’s Economic Reform Bills cut down 
patronage so severely that William Pitt had to 
create peers to meet the demand for rewards. He 
did not, however, as Professor Turberville 
demonstrated, flood the Lords with city men. 
Apart from borough patrons, he ennobled men of 
talent: soldiers, sailors, lawyers, diplomats; and 
one banker—Carrington. (He promptly ac- 
quired a Conquest pedigree.) But the first dilu- 


tion had taken place. The Napoleonic Wars bred - 


further men of talent and of action; to the Lords 
they went. After the peace, the city men slowly in- 
creased; by the mid-century even poets and 
historians were acquiring titles: no longer was 
land the basis of aristocracy. Only in grandeur 
of possession and the quiet assumption that a 
place in government was an hereditary right did 
the old Whig oligarchy keep its flag flying. 

So the industrial, democratic society seeped in 
and submerged the ancient peerage—a fascinat- 
ing story of which this study is but a fragment. A 
host of questions leap to the mind. How strong 
were the divisions between the new and the old 
peerages; did they intermarry quickly? Were 
there great differences in wealth; or sources of 
wealth; or in attitude to society? Was the new 
aristocracy more liberal, more evangelical, less 
eccentric, less concerned with the arts and 
sciences? Did they make it easier to secure 
reform? How far did the new accept the leader- 
ship of the old in social habits? And so on and so 
on. No answers will be found in these pages. The 
late Professor Turberville went on as he had 
started in 1913. His interests were not in social 
structure but politics. Mainly this book is con- 
cerned with: the sessions of the House of Lords. 
Occasionally a fascinating piece of new informa- 
tion is thrown up—for example, that the really 
intransigent opposition to the Reform Bill came 
from the episcopal bench and the Scots and Irish 
representative peers, those hired and pensioned 


hacks; the rest of the aristocracy was omeny 
equally divided for and against. 


Mostly, however, the story is as we have niieie, 


it from more detailed political historians. One 
chapter alone is devoted to the social position of 
the peerage and that is an attractive rag-bag of 
gossip about eccentrics, collectors and libertines. 
In spite of his three stout volumes on the House 
of Lords, the history of the aristocracy since 1688 
still awaits its historian. Even so, this is a pleasant, 
readable book for Turberville knew how to handle 
narrative and how to write; it draws together a 
great deal of diverse information into the covers 
of a single volume and may therefore have some 
lasting value. J. H. PLUMB 


Uncle Raymond 


England’s on the Anvil! and Other Essays. By 
John Raymond. (Collins, 18s.) 


IN the absence of audible protest, it must be 
assumed that the literary public is reasonably 
satisfied with Mr. Raymond and the whole tradi- 
tion of weekly wit with which he unashamedly 
identifies himself. The public, it seems, has been 
laughed out of seeking literary guidance from 
reviewers to whom the mere notion of providing 
it is repulsive; and is content instead with regular 
though various avowals of the reviewer’s singular 
humanity and wit, and with his easy demonstra- 
tion of his superiority over those dry, academic 
critics who, for all that they have endless leisure 
and are actually paid to do their work, remain 
dunces in disguise. The cost of preserving amateur 
status, we see from this book, is high; here are 
256 pages written, in frenzied haste with the prin- 
ter’s boy hammering on the door, in only ten 
years. Not quite the conditions under which you 
might expect a man to keep his finger on the pulse 
of literature and scholarship! Not everybody can 
be a Sainte-Beuve. 

‘Of course,’ writes Mr. Raymond in one of his 
arresting opening sentences, ‘of course, we all owe 
Uncle Beuve a huge debt.’ He pays his share with 
exemplary piety; for instance, in the matter of 
classical scholarship. Uncle would have been 
proud of the fluent passage on ‘Ciceronian bog- 
Latin,’ and the neat characterisation of Lucan’s 
rhetorical excesses; but Mr. Raymond will not 
rest there, and writes epigrammatically of the 
Jesuits’ dedication of themselves ad majoram 
Societati gloriam. That acquaintance with foreign 
tongues so rightly demanded for true amateur 
status (it may be got, as it was by Milton’s young 
gentlemen, in the intervals of more serious studies) 
is what enables Mr. Raymond to use the chicly 
inaccurate fterribiltd, and give a subtly non-French 











The Boer War by Edgar Holt. ‘‘There is a curious aptness 


about the publication at this moment of this new account of the South 
’ African War. Mr. Holt handles his subject with dispassionate frankness. 
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sense to expertise. The response of the English 
language to such a challenger i is, naturally, vivid; 
bright if erratic is the ring of such words as gon- 
falcon, matric, esenoplastic. Another import- 
ant element in the tradition, as Mr.—Uncle?— 
Raymond Mortimer would testify, is Style. We 
are, therefore, not surprised to find in Mr. Ray- 
mond a happy valiancy that enables him to write: 
‘He has absorbed himself in his countryman’s 
beliefs, or: “The Society enfilades scores of 
Fathers into the manors of Elizabethan England.’ 

These pious exercises of his allow him little 
time to say much of the book ostensibly under 
discussion, and many may think it unlucky that 
we are deprived of the elegant insights of a critic 
who once described Bubu of Montparnasse as a 
work on the Stations of the Pox. He does, how- 
ever, contrive to devote a few words to the book, 
often calling it ‘admirable,’ or, if it is an edition 
or very long, ‘scholarly.. Only the uncharitable 
would say that this is done for the old reason, 
that whereas any fool can safely call Pindar a 
good poet, it is unwise to call him a bad one if 
you know no Greek. No; the real reason is the 
natural inferiority of the book under considera- 
tion. It cannot be as important as the review it 
stimulates; and it must be disposed of with all 
mannerly haste, so that we can get on to that 
display of self-lacerating wit and sensibility and 
superior information which is the main business 
of the reviewer. 

For the duty of being so much more interesting 
than any book you care to discuss must be an 
exhausting one. Reviewing a novel by Baron 
Corvo, one has to dispute the popular notion that 
Rolfe was a ‘spoiled priest,’ not only by disputing 
the popular notion of priests, but by showing that 
he was not like Mr. Graham Greene’s priests, and 
not like what Mr. O’Faoldin says of the priesily 
character; adding that he was not like the Abbé 
Guitrel, and not like Tartuffe, who was like Mr. 
Sludge the Medium. Given endless academic 
leisure, Mr. Raymond might have told us that 
Sludge was not like Goethe, and so forth. How 
tiring it must be! And how destructive it certainly 
is of all literary interest! I doubt if there is a single 
sentence in this book which will enhance any 
reader’s understanding of, or pleasure in, the 
works it purports to discuss. Apart from a pitying 
dismissal of Orwell, there is almost nothing on 
contemporary literature; the only poet discussed 
is Pope, without reference to his poetry. Mr. Ray- 
mond’s knack of concealing his serious interests 
fails him only when he is speaking of religion or 
historiography; and his book is worthy to stand 
beside Channel Packet on any shelf where Chan- 
nel Packet stands. 

FRANK KERMODE 








His lively style and admirably digested store of anecdote make this a 


most readable book. It can be warmly recommended,”’ 


The Economist. 
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Lest Victories the war memoirs of 
Field Marshai Erich von Mans- 
tein is a very important book. The most 
independent-minded of the German 
generals, von Manstein has written his 
personal and extremely controversial 
account of the war from the invasion of 
Poland to the final battles in Russia. 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart contributes a 
Foreword. Illustrated, 50s 
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“Letters of Marie Louise and Napoleon, 1813-1814 
Edited by Baron Carl-Fredrik Palmstierna 


From the Swedish royal archives come 
the unpublished letters of Marie Louise 
to her husband, written during his cam- 
paigns. ‘A great deal more than a foot- 
note to history for specialists . .. @ story 
of considerable pathos’ Daily Telegraph 

Illustrated, 25s 
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DUEL OF ANGELS 


The script of the Jean Giraudoux play, 
brilliantly translated by Christopher 
Fry, is now available, 8s 6d 


JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL 


Louis T. Stanley is a highly individual- 
istic writer, and his book concentrates on 
unusual aspects of the Duchy that are 
often overlooked, Illustrated, 25s 


44 Just as | said, and the 
reviewer chaps 
think the same, 
my dear sir, 

A. P. Herbert's 
MADE FOR MAN 
is made for many!" 


**A holy terror, 
my dear Admiral !"’ 


15s 






METHUEN 





Mr. KENNETH ALLSop is a journalist—which is 
something of a dirty word in intellectual circles 
today. It suggests a smart, superficial wordmonger 
who wears a veneer of education as a prostitute 
wears a mask of make-up, who would rather make 
a pun than a point, and rather hit a headline than 
study a footnote. His ‘survey of the cultural revolt 
of the Nineteen Fifties’ has therefore been dis- 
missed with a sneer and sniff by the weekly and 
Sunday critics as though it were simply a literary 
gossip column scribbled in italics by William 
Hickey and sub-edited with scissors and paste by 
Tanfield. 

The Observer complains that Mr. Allsop’s style 
has ‘the hotted-up, black-and-white, metaphor- 
and smart-allusion-besotted quality typical of one 


| kind of popular journalism.’ It is true that The 


Angry Decade is written in a phosphorescent glow 
as though it were meant to be read page by page 
by the winking light of an underground train. But 
contemporary literature should be caught while it 
is still on the wing and not stuffed under glass in 
the National Cultural Museum. Mr. Allsop asks 
the journalist's questions who? why? what? 
where? when? with a detective’s ruthlessness. If 
the torch he shines in the eyes of his victims is 
bright and blinding, it certainly casts sharper 
silhouettes than the flickering candle of many 
literary dons. I prefer even such a bold-face 
phrase of Mr. Allsop’s as ‘those culture disc- 
jockeys of the Thirties and Forties, those collec- 
tive-farm fetishists’ to such a chain of abstractions 
as his Observer reviewer's ‘more-than-usually- 
inadequate stereotype, born of muddle among 
intellectuals and the pressures of mass commercial 
communication’ where the worn-out words are 
linked together like water-logged barges. 


Mr. Allsop divides the new young writers of the 
Fifties into the Neutralists, the Emotionalists and 
the Law-givers. He is, I believe, passionately un- 
fair to both Mr. John Wain and Mr. Lindsay 
Anderson, but even here, shooting from the hip 
and in the saddle, he scores some unexpected flesh 
wounds, Wain’s criticism is ‘written in his custo- 
mary impatient, brusque, post office counter clerk 
style.’ Anderson’s documentary films do lay them- 
selves open to the charge of ‘Sankey and Moody 
fundamentalism . . . bogus common-man identi- 
fication done in a corduroy cap and with a private 


On Being Insulted 
by a Popular Journalist 


So this is how it stands: a lout 

Can hawk; and gather up his phlegm 
And, grinning, spit it in my face 

As I walk by; and all without 

The fear of censure or disgrace. 

His friends see nothing to condemn, 

His enemies avert their eyes, 

His masters would approve the deed. 


Did I foresee when I began 

The air so filled with rancorous cries, 
The granite that rejects the seed, 
The spite of every:ignorant man? 

But patience: those who climb the path 
To where those fruits and flowers grow 
Which I have travelled far to seek 

May never halt or swerve for wrath: 
Muse, is it not a-boast to show. 

His spittle hanging from my cheek? 
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Unpopular Journalism 


The Angry Decade. By Kenneth Allsop. (Peter 


Owen, 21s.) 


income.’ The weakness of the new romantic 
radicals.is precisely that they lack ‘the slightest 
interest in or knowledge of the actual political 
situations that hem us today and the actual pro- 
cesses of government by which they must ‘be 
solved.” 

Mr. Allsop’s great achievement in The Angry 
Decade is to have collected and ordered and con- 
centrated the enormous mass of solid fact about 
writers of our present decade, It is the White 
Paper of the culture industry of today and what- 
ever side you take in the debate you cannot afford 
to ignore its evidence. His final conclusion at least 
cannot be faulted: ‘It is the duty of everyone 
sensitive to the situation to help to humanise the 
machine we live in; it is, because of his own 
nature, the particular duty of the artist to exalt 
the human spirit, to glorify the full meaning that 
the free personality can have, and to work to 
improve—or just maintain—communication be- 
tween those who have stayed free.’ Not for the 
first time, it may be the journalist and not the 
scholar who has correctly timed the pulse of his 
Own age. 

ALAN BRIEN 


Traveller of Feeling 


Letters of a Russian Traveller 1789-1790. By 
N..M. Karamzin. Translated and abridged by 
Florence Jonas. (O.U.P., 30s.) 

Poor Karamzin! He set out with the most fright- 
fil misgivings. ‘The bells rang, the horses galloped 
off . . . and your friend became an orphan in 
the world, an orphan in his soul.’ His coach fell 
in the mud on the way to Riga. But a kindly lad 
offered him aid and although, in the memorable 
words of Miss Jonas’s translation, he felt con- 
strained to point out: ‘In addition, I am dressed 
for travel and completely drenched,’ things 
bucked up a bit from then on. He has not, perhaps, 
an evocative pen—this is Riga: ‘It has many shops 
and many people. The river is covered with the 
ships of many nations, the exchange is crowded’— 
but once you acquiesce in the impotent jogtrot 
of his progression there are wild enough views ow 
of the window. ’ 

* In K6nigsberg he paid a visit, launching the 

Boswellian formula that was to serve him again 

and again: ‘] am a. Russian nobleman. I admire 

great men and wish to present my compliments to 

Kant.’ The great man obligingly rejoined: 

‘, . . Few enjoy the subtleties of metaphysics,’ 

and they settled down to talk about moral law. 

He met other ‘great men’ in Germany and Switzer- 

land and had several moments of pleasurable 

melancholy. In Paris he talked of Rousseau with 
adame N. while young Baron D. yawned and 
t on the floor; at ‘Calais he reproved some 

Englishmen for roistering when he wished. to 

sleep: it is sometimes hard to realise he was only 

twenty-three. It is harder still to remember that 
He arrived in Paris in the March of 1790. But 
then, even had he felt minded to speak out, the 
time in Russia was hardly ripe for liberal can- 
dour, and these ‘letters’ are in reality a sentimental 
journal to be published on his return. In London 

had a look at some lunatics, talked to*a 
chambermaid about Fielding and Richardson, 
panted after a marquise to the top of St. Paul's, 
and witnessed.Fox in action at the trial of Hast- 
ings. Oddly enough, the longer the book ‘goesson 
the more you warm to’this Werther-fly fixed-in 
amber, ‘all high principles and ‘anconscidus 
humour. fe" 
JOHN COLEMAN 
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Quotable Clergy 


The Country Clergy in Elizabethan and Stuart 
Times 1558-1660. By A. Tindal Hart. 
(Pheenix House, 21s.) 


Dr. Hart’s book covers the first century of the 
independent existence of the Anglican Church. 
During most of the period the Church held a 
monopoly position, no rival religiou$ organisa- 
tion being tolerated. But neither the doctrine nor 
the discipline of the Church won universal accep- 
tance; and its clergy were freely criticised. We 
must therefore make allowances for bias in con- 
temporary accounts of their character and con- 
duct. But even so the clergy whom Dr. Hart 
describes (often from official sources) include 
many unexpected characters. 

Mr. Glascock, Vicar of Hockley, for instance: 
‘Some time a servingman, unable to preach, for 
he cannot render an account of his faith neither 
in Latin nor English, or Thomas Morley, who 
was ‘in the holy scriptures unacquainted.’ Of one 
church it was reported in Elizabeth’s reign, ‘They 
have had nosermon . . . these twenty years.’ The 
rector of Kirk-Smeaton ‘hath been suspected to 
live incontinently with one Perkins’s wife... 
and with certain other light women, comers and 
goers. . . . And moreover he hath in his house 
one Frances Lancaster, a woman of evil conversa- 
tion and an incontinent liver.’ One Lincolnshire 
vicar, we learn, ‘beats his wife in the churchyard,’ 
but apart from the publicity this was perhaps less 
heinous in him than in most men since ‘he has 
two wives’ and was only accused of beating one 
of them. It was a rector who ‘hung his wife up 
by the heels and tied her to the bedposts and 
whipped her.’ Matrimony was still a new 
experience for the Elizabethan clergy. They were 
perhaps a little uncertain in their handling of that 
difficult state. If bellicosity began at home for 





The Hunt for Kimathi 


IAN HENDERSON, G.M. 

With PHILIP GOODHART, M.P. 
The thrilling story of the last iva of the 
No. 1 Mau Mau “General.” 


“An enthralling insight into that terrible and 
still only partially revealed war.”’—Daily 
Mail. Illustrated 313. 


Inside Russia Today 


JOHN GUNTHER 

SIR DAVID KELLY (Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
1949-1951):—“This vast survey of the whole 
Russian scene is reporting of genius . . . very 
remarkable and wonderful.” 25s. 


The Son ana 
Maigret and the 
Old Lady 


Both by SIMENON and both I 1s. 6d. 


As a May Morning 


GRACE HOGARTH 
A novel for older girls, by the gathor of The 
Funny Guy. 12s. 6d. 





HAMISH HAMILTON 


some clergymen, it did not remain there for all 
of them: the Rev. Richard Pole gave one of his 
churchwardens ‘many blows with a naked sword’; 
another minister, less selective, was described as 
‘a notorious fighter, with man, woman and child, 
in church, field and town.’ 

Drunkenness was common; but unfavourable 
comment was aroused by the Vicar of Sustead, 
who was often ‘so distempered with drink that 
he could not read divine service,’ especially since 
he was also accused of being ‘a professor of the 
art magic, and in particular charming of pigs.’ 
A more ambitious vicar used witchcraft to sink 
a ship with all hands ‘by the help of six imps 
which he had that frequented him daily.’ More 
modern in his tastes was the Vicar-of Somerby, 
who was in the habit of hunting in his surplice. 
This created difficulties when he tore the surplice 
on a gate whilst coursing a hare, and ‘the parish 
was forced to provide a new surplice for him to 
read prayers in, and to keep the old one for him 
to hunt in.’ Whilst the standard of living and of 
education of many laymen was rising sharply, 
many clerics were extremely poor: marriage in- 
creased their expenditure if it also increased their 
comforts, and in an age of inflation not all in- 
comes kept pace with prices. This no doubt 
accounts for the many instances where the parson 
(or his wife) kept an ale-house. One hopes it was 
hospitality and not good salesmanship that made 
a Cambridgeshire rector entertain his congrega- 
tion so lavishly after morning service that they 
‘spewed most shamefully’ during their afternoon 
devotions. 

It is a rare pleasure to read a book so fair, so 
scholarly and so freshly written as that of Dr. 
Hart. An Anglican himself, he does not hesitate to 
remind us that ‘if Laud became a martyr, he had 
first been a tyrant and a brute.’ His book is a 
serious study, based on wide research; but it con- 
trives to be entertaining as well. Some of it has 
been said before; but the details are put together 
skilfully so as to give us a convincing picture of 
what the country clergy were like in the century 
between Reformation and Restoration. Saints and 
normal human beings, as well as the more quot- 
able sinners, combine to give us a picture free 
from either exaggerated piety or nostalgic senti- 
mentalism. It is a pity that the publisher squeezed 
so readable a book into 170 pages of small print. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


‘Curst Greed of Gold’ 


The Quest for Wealth: A Study of Acquisitive 
Man. By Robert L. Heilbroner. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 25s.) 


NeEveR, perhaps, has there been as much 
popular confusion about pay, rewards, and 
profits. Inconsistencies and illogicalities abound. 
American workers do not envy, and certainly 
do not detract from, their boss’s munificent (and 
published!) earnings, or their company’s (i.e., 
shareholders’) profits. The mass of American 
workers tend to quit their employment if profits 
start to go down. They do not share the British 
workers’ deep-seated belief that profits, high 
salaries, and expense accounts are immoral. If a 
former workingman makes a killing—or if any 
company does—by giving consumers what con- 
sumers are able and willing to pay for, they 
say ‘Good luck to them!’ Not so British 
workers. These latter, seeing modest workers pay 
weekly contributions into the pools, will applaud 
the luck that gives anyone (already rich or not) 
£70,000 of other people’s money, to the enrich- 
ment of the promoters. In Britain, profit alone 
is immoral, no matter how got, while theft and 
highway robbery are largely matters of mass 
indifference. Robin Hood still rules. 
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STORY OF THE NUBSERY 


MAGDALEN KING-HALL 


A charming history which any who recall the 
world of nannies and nurseries are bound to 
enjoy. Illustrated, 28s. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


ROBERT PEERS 


The first thorough and com tive study of 
this subject. omnes _ 


SOCIAL HISTORY 
of LIGHTING = 


‘His single-mindedness has resulted in a book of 
compe! fascination.’-—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
Tilustrat 42s. 


HOW A BALLET IS 
PRODUCED 


JOAN SELBY-LOWNDES 


HOW MOUNTAINS 
ARE CLIMBED 


SHOWELL STYLES 
The two opening volumes in a happy new 


series for children, edited by Phebe Snow. 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. each 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
and Contemporary Politics 


P. A. BROMHEAD 


‘A scholarly and valuable work . . . better than 
any other account in existence.’—LORD PAKEN- 
HAM in the New Statesman. 30s. 


DICTIONARY OF 
BRITISH SURNAMES 


P. H. REANEY 


A fine reference work giving the origins of 
some 20,000 surnames. 70s, 


MARBIAGE Counselling 


J. HWALLIS anp H. S. BOOKER 


Description and analysis of the work of the 
National Marriage Guidance Council. 


WILLIAM ETTY 


DENNIS FARR 


The first documented work on the great nine- 
teenth-century artist. English Master Painters, 
140 illustrations and a coloured frontispiece 70s. 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 


25s. 
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This has little, if anything, to do with Christi- 
anity. America is-as Christian a land as Britain, 
and in many ways more Puritanical. The medieval 
Church, like Aristotle, condemned thé making of 
any means into an end of life; food, drink, sex, 
even work or pleasure, as well as moneymaking. 
Holy Writ does not condemn the rich, nor even 
riches; it only emphasises the difficulties and 
temptations created by riches and ‘great posses- 
sions.’ What, then, made the making of money so 
massively ‘immoral’ in the eyes of Europeans, and 
above all of the British? What underlies the 
Messianic fervour of Mr. Harold Wilson’s, Mr. 
Crosland’s,:Mr. Jay’s, Mr. Gaitskell’s and other 
Labour intellectuals’ strictures upon the men of 
the City; their remarkable bitterness over the 
Bank rate tribunal; Mr. Alan Day’s and other 
Socialist: economists’ denigration of the City’s 
invisible exports, advertising, and other financial 
or distributive services; and all Socialists’ identi- 
fication of private profit with auri sacra fames? 

‘Mr. Robert Heilbroner, of the University of 
Chicago, gave us an exposition of economic 
thought in The Great Economists a year or two 
back. He now gives us a book on the itch to get 
wealth. It is not as good a book as the other. 
It does not merely expound others’ thoughts; it 
tries to analyse, like a work of logic and -philo- 
sophy, and often comes a cropper. But it is worth 


the whistle. It needed to be written, for our. 


floundering between wealth as an end in itself 
and wealth as a means to many other ends has 
become a disgrace. 

The author's history of what the acquisitive 
itch has produced is clear and amusing. But he, 
too, slips between money and wealth, between 
wealth as end and wealth as means (e.g., to power, 
pleasure, ‘conspicuous waste’) and between hoard- 
ing and investing. He does not distinguish between 
the narrow range of things wealth can acquire in 
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JOHNNY TREMAIN 
by Esther Forbes" 





By a Pulitzer Prize author, this book was a 
Newbury Award winner in the U.S.A, 


‘“Constable’s new and distinguished edition 
will come as a fresh offering to young 
readers, JOHNNY TREMAIN is colour- 
ful, convincing, historical writing... a 
fine thoughtful and entirely absorbing 
book,”’ 


Times Literary Supplement 
12s. 6d. i 


THE AXE OF BRONZE 
by Kurt Schmeltzer 


“A very moving and dignified story about 
the men. who built Stonehenge four 
thousand years ago. The prehistory is 
scholarly and the story itself most engaging. 
The book is also splendidly illustrated.’’ 

, Manchester Guardian 


10s. 6d, 























underdeveloped societies.and the wide range dee > who runs a canned -food store, has struck up a 


them offered in advanced societies. (Sdtan has © 


_more power in modern cities thin in the bush; his * 


shop-windows aré :fuller.) He draws a false dis- 
tinction between men valuing their ‘wealth’ in 
itself and the satisfactions they get from con- 
stituent parts of that wealth. (He approves the 
latter; but why?) He seems to think modern 
capitalism (which—as a good American—he 
illogically confines to Amerjca and a few other 
advanced ‘Western’ lands) is essentially different 
from the Russian system of economy and society. 
But the tastes of the Russian, British, French and 
American masses seem closer than ever before. 
And in Russian society, to judge by its imaginative 
as well as its sociological literature, acquisitiveness 
is apparently more rife than it is in Britain, and 
about as rife (though not over so wide a range of 
opportunities) as in America. 

Mr. Heilbroner has rendered yeoman service, 
however, in taking outdated myths from old 
drawers, dusting them, and exposing them. And 
the Great Exposure in his book—it is a pity he 
does not make it more explicit—is that acquisitive- 
ness is seldom piling private property as an end 
in itself. (If so, it is pathological, and termed 
miserliness or hoarding.) It is getting the means to 
satisfy deeper cravings: power over others, 
pleasures, freedoms even, but freedoms-to-do- 
otherwise-than-acquire. And that is why the few 
thinking folk of today, anywhere, on both sides 
of the Curtain, would not expect to find human 
nature different in kind under differing orders of 
society or economy. 

There are Robber Barons in. contemporary 
Russian fiction, in factory and bureaucracy. If he 
were alive, Veblen—clearly a hero to Mr. Heil- 
broner—would disapprove of much which we 
call Socialism in Britain. The truth is that the urge 
to get wealth, money, private possessions, does not 
differ from other manifestations of the human ego. 
All of them, pursued exclusively, corrupt or warp 
the personality. Will Mr. Heilbroner next, please, 


-examine why it is that in America, Britain and 


Russia, it is the intellectuals—not the men from 
the masses—who have supercharged social or 
political criticism with moral judgments? 


GRAHAM HUTTON 


NEW NOVELS 


Elderly Delinquents 


The Delinquents. By Anthony Bloomfield. (The 
Hogarth Press, 15s.) 

The White Men Sang. By Alexander Fullerton. 
(Peter Davies, 13s. 6d.) 

Road to Within. By Ruth Chomut. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 15s.) 


Wauart strikes you first about The Delinquents is 
its curious parenthetic style. The author, Anthony 
Bloomfield, has the habit of introducing words 
and phrases into the middle of a sentence as 
though they had only just occurred to him. In 
fact there is nothing spontaneous about it. It is 
one of several deliberate effects in what is a rather 
artful and calculating novel, though an interesting 
novel, too, if you are prepared to play along with 
it. The story is set in, as Mr. Bloomfield might 
put it, apparently, Eastbourne. At least it is one 
of those south-coast resorts where, behind the 
white and breezy promenade, you nowadays 
expect to find squalor. It is in the air mixed with 


the ozone. The first whiff of some fresh corrup- . 


tion soon reaches the sensitive nostrils of Rolly 
Gunther, a bachelor civil servant who, while fairly 
conventional in his behaviour, is an appreciative 
voyeur of the irregularities of others. This -time, 
however, Rolly finds himself actually involved. 
His closest friend, Hugo, a buccaneer of the spirit, 
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‘relationship, guilty jn thought but innocent in 


» dééd, with an adolescent girl, Belle, who is to 
© become-the vi¢tim of the approaching tragedy. 


His ex-mistress’s daughter, so he discovers, is 
under Belle’s influence. And the father of the girl 
he is going to marry is the cause of all the trouble. 
Then Rolly realises that he is not only involved 


_in ‘the whole messy business, he is partly respon- 


sible. His moral ambivalence has helped to create 
the situation out of which it grew. 

The other two are not properly novels at all. 
Alexander Fullerton’s The White Men Sang is a 
fictionalised account of a true incident in the 
Matabele Campaign when a patrol of the Victoria 
Volunteers, under the command of Major Allan 
Wilson, was ambushed by an army of many 
thousand Matabele warriors. Without Maxims or 
sufficient reinforcements, which Major Forbes, in 
charge of the main column, hesitated to send 
across the Shangani River to their aid, they could 
hold off the inevitable massacre for no more than 
twelve hours. The surviving half-dozen stood and 
sang ‘God Save the Queen’ in the lull before the 
last attack. Ignoring Forbes’s side of it—the 
one which would have appealed to most modern 
writers—Mr. Fullerton has constructed a story 
entirely on the schoolboy heroic level around the 
little that is known about Wilson’s last stand. ’'m 
new-fangled enough to feel sorry for the 
Matabeles. 

Road to Within, by Ruth Chomut, is an account 
of life in a kibbutz, which, if it were not for the 
disclaimer in the front, one would imagine to be 
a straight description of the author’s own exper- 
iences. It is so openly naive in its assumptions that 
it leaves you well disposed. But it does make you 
wonder just to whom the Book Society thinks it is 
making its Recommendations. 


GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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World Adventure Library 


God's River Gountry 
M., & B. Ferrier 


A real-life story of six teenage boys who 
make a thousand-mile-long canoe trip 
through the -wildest part of Canada to 
Hudson Bay. 


Patrol to the Kimberleys 


‘ Fred Lane 


An English boy and his‘ Australian ‘cousin 


ride with a mounted police patrol to cap- 
ture two outlaws. 


Companion volumes: 
On the Trail of inca Gold Hector Lazo 
Treasures in the Depths Robert Uhl 
Illustrated with actual photographs. 
_ 9s. 6d. each 


~ TOYTOWN 


S. G. Hulme Beaman 


' Each book contains one long or two 
shorter complete stories, brilliantly illus- 
trated with full colour on every page. First ° 

ready. . 


| four books now 
3s. 6d, each . 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Of Thee I Sing 


HEN the shadow of McCarthy lifted from 
America, the sounds of celebrating reached 
clearly across’ the Atlantic. But the quality 
of the laughter was not so much that of the city 
whose siege has been raised in the nick of. time 
as the nervous, high-pitched guffaws of the gar- 
rison which can see by daylight that the enemy 
force, which had so frightened them at night, was 
but a poor and spiritless army. Frightened of that 
rabble? Pish! And only here and there among 
the city’s inhabitants does a greybeard pause to 
reflect that for all the besiegers’ weakness they 
came closer to taking the town than many of those 
dancing in the streets would care to admit. Where- 
at the elder will say nothing, but will oil his gun 
before he puts it away, just in case. 
I fear this is not the way to begin a review of 
a children’s book.* Or is it? For Mr. Thurber is no 
ordinary writer for children, and an adult read- 
ing The Wonderful O would do well to bring 
more to the book than a wish to find out which 
Christmas stocking it would go best in. Indeed, 
he would be an odd sort of adult who did not end 








PAIILIASP SIL ILI ISAS IP ARAL 


NEW from 
EDMUND WARD 


Volume Il in the 

World Edition of 

Hans Christian Andersen 
Fairy Tales 


Now available, the third volume in this 
important new translation by R. P. Keigwin, 
fr®m the original Danish. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. Vols, I & Il are always in print 


Fun with Geometry 


by Mae and Ira Freeman. Easy-to-do 
experiments and drawings illustrating some 
or the many uses geometry is put to today. 
Helpful photos throughout. 10s, 6d. net 


The Young Cameraman” 


by Gordon Catling (completely new edition) 
Here is everything the amateur could want 
to know on taking good photographs with 


a modern inexpensive camera, and develop- 
ing and printing them, 
Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net 
‘VENTRILOQUISM 
for boys and girls* 
A — book, a Houlden, cover- 
ing all aspects of t mies pastime. 
Fully illustrated, 9s, 6d, 
* these two books are published by Nicholas Kaye 
FEF 























By BERNARD LEVIN 


up with a strong desire to have it in his own. For 
although The Wonderful O is a rich and rare 
and beautiful children’s book, it is at the same 
time a delicate and brilliantly worked political 
allegory, and if the city’s defenders, to return to 
my metaphor, should pause in their revellings to 
read it, it would do them no harm at all. 

The Wonderful O tells the story of a man 


From Threshold of the Stars 


called Black, who hates the letter O. (His ship is 
called the Aeiu.) With a man named Littlejack 
he sails in search of treasure to an island called 
Ooroo. The people of Ooroo, a gentle, peace- 
loving race, have ‘no jewels except the blue of the 
water, and the pink of our maidens’ cheeks and 
lips, and the green of our fields.’ And as the search 

.. for their non-existent treasure goes on, the shackles 

**are riveted more firmly about them. Black and 
Littlejack decide to ban the letter O. Otto Ott, 

«« when asked his name, can only stutter, and Ophelia 
Oliver is in an even worse plight. And a poet 
whose latest work comes from the edict-ridden 
printers as ‘The Mn belngs T Lvers’ is understand- 
ably put out. 

‘They will take my dough,’ moaned the baker. 
‘They will take my gold,’ moaned the gold- 
smith. 
‘And my forge,’ sighed the blacksmith. 
‘And my cloth,’ wept the tailor. 
‘And my chocolate,’ muttered the candymaker. 
At this a man named Hyde arose and spoke. 
‘Chocolate is bad for the stomach,’ he said. ‘We 
shall still have wintergreen and peppermint. Hail 
¥ to’ Black and Littlejack. .. .’ 
Whereat the ‘lawyer named Hyde’ prospers 
mightily under the new regime, interpreting the 
new, O-less rules to the people. Mr. Thurber, you 
see, can count up to five. 

. And so it goes on. Music disappears with the 
violins and cellos, trombones and horns and 
oboes, pianos, harpsichords and clavichords—not 
to mention harmony and melody, score, orchestra, 
symphony and concerto. Games vanish with 
yo-yos and diabolos and dominoes, shuttlecocks, 


* THe WoNDERFUL OQ. By James Thurber. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 





croquet and quoits, shuffleboard and crochinole. 
Life becomes webegne, bring and brish. Schling 
is flish. And at last the islanders determine to gird 
up their lins like lins and rut the hrrr and ust the 
afs. And of course—as is the way with nightmare 
enemies—the enemy in a flash is vanquished and 
put to flight. For the people of Ooroo (which 
becomes simply R under the rule of Black and 
Littlejack and Hyde) determine that love, valour 
and hope—good O-words all three—must be pre- 
served, and a fourth for good measure. The fourth, 
it is hardly necessary to say, is freedom, and Mr. 
Thurber’s beautiful fantasy, with its sweeping 
imagination, its lovely, alliterative prose (which 
breaks enchantingly into concealed verse every 
now and again) and its hard, clear centre, is a fine 
Damascus blade for its defence, in the real-life 
Oorooas well as the imaginary one. 

For there is an old man in The Wonderful O to 
remind the people of Ooroo that although Black 
and Littlejack have gone and owls can be heard 
again in oaks they had better keep a sharp watch 
on the sea for any more sinister ships with sinister 


the World 
Today Series 
PETER BUCKLEY 


We are delighted to announce 
publication of the first two titles 
in this series, designed to tell 
children how their counterparts 
in other lands live, work, and 
play. PETER BUCKLEY has 
illustrated his text with dozens 
of exceptional photographs. 


CESARE of ITALY 
LUIS of SPAIN 


9s 6d net each 
Coming Shortly 


MICHEL of 
SWITZERLAND 


JAN of HOLLAND 
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sails, just in case. The goblins that Mr. Forster 
can hear in the Fifth Symphony are no strangers 
to this world: 

And the goblins—they had not really been 
there at all? They were only the phantoms of 
cowardice and unbelief? One healthy human 
impulse would dispel them? Men like the Wil- 
coxes, or President Roosevelt, would say yes. 
Beethoven knew better. The goblins had really 
been there. They might return—and they did. 
It was as if the splendour of life might boil over 
and waste to steam and froth. . . . Panic and 
emptiness! Panic and emptiness! Even the flam- 


Grown-up 


ing ramparts of the world might fall. 
Beethoven chose to make all right in the end. 
He built the ramparts up. He blew with his 
mouth ... and again the goblins were scat- 
tered . . . and, amid vast roarings of a super- 
human joy, he led his Fifth Symphony to its 
conclusion. But the goblins were there. They 
could return. He had said so bravely, and 
that is why one can trust Beethoven when he 
says other things. 
That, also, is why one can trust Mr. Thurber and 
the old man on Ooroo. Or at least why one had 
better. 


Children 


The Man From Devil’s Island. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Hart-Davis, 15s.) 
Threshold of the Stars. By Paul Berna. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d. Illustrated.) 
Four Odd Ones. By Meriol Trevor. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

The Bitter Glass. By Eilis Dillon. (Faber, 15s.) 

Mohawk Valley. By Ronald Welch. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d. Illustrated.) 

The Forest Fighters. By Ronald Syme. (Hodder and Stotighton, 10s. 6d. Hlustrated.) 
The Midnight Folk. By John Masefield. (Heinemann, 15s. Illustrated.) 

The Box of Delights. By John Masefield. (Heinemann, 15s.) 


Writinc for children is in transition, reflecting 
changing relationships between grown-ups and 
children, and the recognition that they are often 
capable of more mature behaviour than we are. 
It also reflects our uncertainties: family violence, 
love and hatred, failure and death are no longer 
tabu in children’s fiction; but with our awkward 
half-insights we deal with them there as tenta- 
tively as we fear we do in life. Nor, faced with 
their critical candour, can we project our own 
childhood into their stories as wholeheartedly as 
the Victorians could. 

The first three books reviewed here are interest- 
ing examples of the new attempt to write realisti- 
cally for children on a serious level. All, good 


though they are, tend to fall between two stools; 
had the authors been writing unselfconsciously 
for themselves they might have given their true 
childish feelings fuller rein. Trinidad in the 
Thirties was a holiday paradise for the young de 
Tassignys and their English friend Ken, but a 
frustrating limbo for the fugitive from Devil’s 
Island whom they befriend. A confusing number 
of adults get in their way and they come up 
against world and local politics. Their growing 
up is jolted into a new pattern by their father’s 
death, and they can better understand the young 
Frenchman’s ingratitude for their intervention. I 
liked the author’s treatment of complex motives 


and interests: but a teenager’s reaction was, . 
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‘These people are far too understanding—you'd 
think they'd all been analysed!’ 

Paul Berna, who scored a success with his A 
Hundred Million Francs, now tries his hand at 
science-fiction. The scene is a Los Alamos near 
Bordeaux where men working on a project to 
colonise the moon are imprisoned with their 
machines. He sees this claustrophobic little chaos 
through the eyes of the boys who are allowed to 
share their fathers’ dedicated isolation and their 
visionary absorption with the moon (M. Berna 
is here at his best), though not, realistically 
enough, the final journey. But why no women or 
girls? For me there is a metallic, stiff-lipped taste 
about this high-flier which the rather sticky trans- 
lation does nothing to ease. 

As in so many novels about Italy, air, light and 
architecture dominate the characters in Four 
Odd Ones. Conrad, a Polish-Italian aristocrat, 
has to prove to his stuffy relations that he is now 
sane enough to manage his own inheritance and 
adopt two orphans, an English girl and her Italian 
cousin. What Miss Elizabeth Bowen would have 
made of it! But Miss Trevor has to fulfil certain 
limited requirements of taste, information and 
psychological truthfulness. This she does in full 
measure, taking Catholicism and Abruzzi politics 
sympathetically in her stride in this pleasant Ann 
Bridge model tailored for girls. 

Miss Dillon. writes wholeheartedly for herself, 
with no young audience obviously in mind; and 
I think she is the most successful. A group of 
young people are virtually besieged in a holiday 
house on the Connemara coast (the time is 1922), 
with a wounded man and two sick babies on their 
hands, and no doctor. Their situation is movingly 
contrasted with its setting of sea and landscape, a 
lovely remote world of people and customs unfor- 
gettably described. 

The Forest Fighters and Mohawk Valley are 





Spring books for children and young people 








UNDERGROUND ALLEY 
William Mayne, winner of the 1957 Car- 
negie Medal with‘A GRASS ROPE’, has 
set his mew book in a. Welsh border town, 
where a little girl discovers the solution to 


TIM AND LUCY GO TO SEA 


Edward Ardizzone has redrawn and largely 
rewritten this early “Tim’ adventure to 
match the rest of the famous series of 


picture-story books, of which TIM ALL 





of character. 


THE FOX 


IN THE ISLAND 


Henri Bosco’s story for older children—the 
sequel to THE BOY AND THE RIVER— 
tells of the appearance of a mysterious 
white fox on a farm in Provence. 


10s 6D NET 


JIM AT THE CORNER 
Eleanor Farjeon’s short stories for younger 
children—ideal for reading aloud—is issued 
now in a handsome edition with illustrations 


by Edward. Ardizzone. 9s 6D NET 


THE YOUNG ARCHITECT 
Laurence Meynell has combined a first-rate 


story with a clear picture of an architect’s 
training in this’ new addition to the 
OXFORD CAREER BOOKS 10s 6p net 


_— 





an age-old mystery. 
story full of humour and vivid observation 


It is a highly ingenious 


10s 6D NET 


Oxford Myths and Legends 


SWISS-ALPINE 
FOLK-TALES 
Fritz Miiller-Guggenbiihl 


GERMAN HERO-SAGAS 
AND FOLK-TALES 
Barbara Leonie Picard 


each 15s net 


Oxford 


University Press 





ALONE was recently named runner-up for 
the international. HANS CHRI. 
ANDERSEN award. 


TAN 
10s 6D NET 


OF AY 


THE BARQUE 


OF THE BROTHERS 
The third in an outstanding trilogy of 
historical novels by Hans Baumann, tells 
of the Portuguese voyages of exploration 
down the African coast. 12s 6D NET 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


Renald Welch, whose KNIGHT CRUSA- 
DER won the 1954 Carnegie Medal has set 
his new novel in North America at the time 
of the early settlers. 12s 6D NET 


RUBENS 
a new volume in og: a a A series 
of simply written bi hies o 


each page of text. 17s 6p NET 
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both exciting introductions to seventeenth-century 
American history for ten-year-olds onwards. 
Authentic, meaty, with well-rounded characters in 
a dramatic natural setting. In the first book, Bun- 
ker Hill is the big ‘I-was-there’ set-piece. Two 
boys, rescued from drowning by a rebel gun-' 
runner, fight on both sides during their long trek 
home through war-torn New England. In the 
second story, the young hero, sent from England to 
manage his father’s estates on the Hudson River, 
storms the heights of Quebec. 

I had never read Mr. Masefield’s two classics, 
and was enchanted by them. They are about Kay 
Harker, an orphan boy who lives in a big country 
house. He has two enemies: his wicked witch- 
governess and her associate Abner, a wizard with 





eee ey -~ 


From The Midnight Folk 





the day-time identity of Abner Brown, a local 
sportsman whose murderous ancestor had stolen 
the Harker treasure. I like this story best because 
it is the essence of a boy’s country world in sum- 
mer: the evil in it is at worst the terror of a wood 
at night, alive with pouncing death but with its 
own beauty. And because the poet has entered the 
boy’s mind when he is at his most securely imagin- 
ative: Abner and his gang are no mere personifi- 
cations of greed and envy but poachers, cats, 
gamekeepers leading the double lives children so 
justly assign grown-ups. When Abner, treasure- 
seeking, prizes up Kay’s hearthstone he uses a 
mason’s tools and language. And Kay’s friends, 
human and animal, are the sound, earthy crea- 
tures of a boy’s wide-awake world. 

In The Box of Delights Kay, on his way home 
for the Christmas holidays after his first term at 
school, dreams that he again meets Abner, now 
the bogus head of a religious seminary, bent on 
stealing the Box from a Merlin-like pedlar. Before 
long he has the Cathedral clergy imprisoned under 
the Chester hills; of all the good characters, only 
Kay is still free. The plot thickened so richly 
indoors and underground that I was in poor con- 
dition for the tremendous climax, Kay’s deliver- 
ance of his friends from the flooded caverns in 
time for Midnight Mass. It is as though Kay, the 
schoolboy, wanted to dream every childhood 
story, every fantasy he had ever had, into one 
valedictory dream. It is magnificent: but it is a 


dream; and there is the difference. This splendid | 


book is meanly produced; why could not it have 
been uniform with The Midnight Folk and illus- 
trated by Rowland Hilder? JEAN HOWARD 
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Ranjit of the Circus Ring 
ANNE FREELING 
A book which answers all kinds 
of questions about the circus. 


*I couldn’t put it down — and it’s some time 
since that has happened !’— MARY TREADGOLD 


Illustrator : Pat Marriott. [12s. 6d.]} 





Ten Guns For Shelby 


Another Western in the SHELBY 
Series with that giant captain 
of the U.S. Cavalry on the march — 


Helen, Television 


Dancer 
LINDA GRAEME 


What goes on in a television 
studio? Helen finds out and she 
discovers too that Peter means more 
to her than just a friend. 


[8s. 64.] 


JOHN ROBB 


this time to the relief of the 
pioneers of Arizona. 


[8s. 6d.} 








Ginger Pennylove 
in ** Gangster Pie”’ 
ROBERT MARTIN 


A new series of “ homely” stories, 
with enough excitement to keep the slow 
readers on the hop. 


Illustrator : Richard Kennedy. 





(8s. 6d.} 








Secret of the Forest 


ROSALIE K. FRY 


Children first met Katinka in 
Deep in the Forest and they could not forget her. 
’ And, now at last, Rosalie K. Fry has given 
us another story about her. 


Illustrated by the author [8s. 6d.] 





Family in the Saddle 


E. H. PARSONS 


An adventure story for children who 
want to know more about ponies and how to 
look after them. 


Illustrator : Joan Wanklyn 





(9s. 64.) 
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A selection of Books for the Young 





The Domes of Pico 


HUGH WALTERS 


The hair-raising sequel to Blast Off at Woomera, in 
which young Chris Godfrey is rocketed once again to 
the Moon. (June 20). 13/6 


Don’t Expect Any Mercy 


HENRY TREECE 


“With a real-life setting in Lincolnshire, Shropshire 
and Sark the story becomes a thriller with any amount 
of tension and action.’’ BOYS OWN PAPER. 12/6 


The Incredible 
Adventures of 


Don Quixote 
ERIC ALLEN 


A spirited retelling of Cer- 
vantes for children. With 
drawings by DAVID KNIGHT. 
(July) 13/6 


The Chimneys of 


Green Knowe 
L. M. BOSTON 


Another imaginative and unusual story by the author 
of The Children of Green Knowe. With drawings by 
PETER BOSTON. 13/6 


Castle of Comfort 


LESLIE ATHERTON 


“Takes the reader back into history through a door in 
an. old Somerset Inn.’’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
“A subtle way of bringing history to life for young 
readers.’” TIMES EDUCATIONAL. SUPPLEMENT. With 
drawings by SHEILA FINDLAY. 12/6 





Strangers in Carrigmore 


META MAYNE REID 


“Another happy story [in which] the author has 
maintained the difficult balance between what is feasible 
in fact and what is just possible in magic’? JUNIOR 
BOOKSHELF. Drawings by RICHARD KENNEDY. 12/6 


Emily and 
the Headmistress 


MARY K. HARRIS 


Mary Harris brings a welcome breath of fresh air and 
actuality to the “school’’ story. Her sense of humour 
is well to the fore and she gets extraordinarily close to a 
child’s outlook. With drawings by sHEILA ROSE, 12/6 


Never Run from the Lion 
ANTONIA RIDGE 


Two Eastern tales which have been broadcast in play 
form on B.B.C. Children’s Hour. With drawings by 
BARBARA FREEMAN 9/6 
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Books for the Sands 


Children Under Arms. By Shirley Murrell. (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 
The Barque of the Brothers. By Hans Baumann. Illustrated by Ulrich Schramm. (O.U.P., 


12s. 6d.) 


Three Jays Against the Clock. By Pat Smythe. Illustrated by J. E. McConnell. (Cassell, 


10s. 6d.) 


Fox Me. By J. K. Stanford. Illustrated by Jane Fellowes. (Geoffrey Bles, 15s.) 
Strangers in Carrigmore. By Meta Mayne Reid. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. (Faber, 


12s. 6d.) 


Drina’s Dancing Year. By Jean Estoril. Illustrated by Eve M. S. Guthrie. (Hodder and 


Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 


The Saint and the Boy. By John Leale. Illustrated by Sillince. (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.) 
The Boy and the Donkey. By Diana Pullein-Thompson. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 


(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


Rachel Tandy. By Mabel Esther Allan. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
District Nurse Carter. By Laurence Meynell. (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.) 


Children. Under Arms deserves first prize. Shirley 
Murrell’s timely resurrection of a stupefying mili- 
tary botch-up has the authentic Victorian shim- 
mer. Miss Baby Lindley, the Captain’s daughter, 
and William Ryan, the Sergeant’s son, are caught 
in the British retreat through the Khyber Pass in 
1841. Miss Baby is a pickle. She swears, steals 
peaches for darling William, and throws her pretty 
dresses on the floor. Miss Murrell paints a vivid 
picture of the boneheaded, near-senile Excellency 
cat-napping on his charpoy, and of the Brigadier’s 
wife shepherding her band of women and children 
through the Pass, over the bodies of the dead. 
Back home this intrepid lady establishes William’s 
noble ancestry, but he prefers to be a gardener, 
to Miss Baby’s secret grief. 

The Barque of the Brothers is an exciting re- 
creation of fifteenth-century Portugal, and her 
African expeditions, organised by the Infante 
Henrique. Brothers Tinoco and Aires take part in 
these hazardous voyages, first to Tangiers and then 
down the west coast of Africa. The Portuguese 
defeat at Tangiers by Sala Ben Sala’s tribesmen 
is most realistically drawn. All the action is crisply 
written and only the dialogue stilted, due, perhaps, 
to an over-literal translation. Mr. Baumann can 
both pack in the facts and fire the reader’s imagin- 
ation. Dom Fernando’s self-appointed ordeal at 
the hands of the Vizier, in order to preserve Ceuta 
for Portugal, and the storming of the Kasba 
fortress have a strong, pictorial quality. The 
brothers have a genuine touch of antiquity deeply 
rooted in the period. 

Pat Smythe has brought it off again with Three 
Jays against the Clock. Children adore reading 
about little horrors being taken down a peg. In 
fact, show-offs too often get away with it. But 
Miss Smythe’s bumptious Jacky has mucked in at 
last. Miserden House is just the same; the Picasso 
bargain still hangs in the hall, surrounded, a shade 
incongruously, by show plaques. The three Jays 
embark on a riding-camping trip to the New 
Forest, meeting with many mishaps. Detailed in- 
formation on show-jumping technique will be 
avidly assimilated by Pony-Clubbers. 

Fox Me will not be popular with urban pet- 
owners. This is the tale of Charlie, a cub who is 
first tamed, then set free to be hunted. The story 
opens with a letter written by Mrs. Michael 
Barnes, mistress of Enderly Grange, to her 
brother, deploring, in her county way, the slaugh- 
ter of cubs and trapping of vixens in the sweet 
month of May. Apparently Michael Barnes, Esq., 
has no compunction about using gin-traps. Young 
readers wiil find it hard to forgive Mrs. Michael 
for marrying the brute. After this Charlie takes 
up the pen. There is an admirable lack of sentiment 
about the nasty side of hunting, and Mr. Stan- 
ford is well versed in the crafts of foxes. A book 
with a limited appeal; say, for ten-to-fourteens 
in the huntin’, shootin’ set. 


Meta Mayne Reid, like Patricia Lynch, is fond 
of Celtic gauze. De-wreathing from the mists of 
Erin was a struggle. Colly and Kay McKean, 
cousin Charlotte, musical half-Swiss Rosa, and 
Tiffany the Talking Cat are all magic mad, and 
all live at Coolnean Farm, Co. Down. They bite 
up hazel leaves, and find a thievish witch-house- 
keeper for Carrigmore Castle, now museum-cum- 
youth-hostel, containing a fleet of golden boats 
hammered out in the nineteenth century by a 
needy jeweller for a British widow languishing in 
the shadows of the Mourne Mountains. Thievish 
witch-housekeeper steals the boats and tries to 
plant suspicion on the children by locking them 
into the museum for the night. A magic swan lets 
them out again. Perfection for dreamy, netball- 
hating ten-to-fourteens. Richard Kennedy’s draw- 
ings are much too spidery. 

Drina’s Dancing Year is almost abnormally 
harmless, despite the strenuous efforts of Miss 
Estoril to gild her daisy-chain. Drina is training 


New Stories for Young Readers 


No Time for Tankers 
Richard Armstrong 


An exciting tale of danger and adventure in- 
volving sabotage at sea off the coasts of the 
Middle Eastern oil lands, and an Arab plot 
ashore. Illustrated by REGINALD GRAY. 12s. 6d. 


Jungle Trap 
Arthur Catherall 


Tale of the selfless loyalty of an Indian boy, 
who overcame his terror of the tiger-haunted 
Indian jungle to defy the murderous Pathan 
who robbed his European master. Illustrated 
by PAUL HOGARTH. 12s. 6d. 


The Big Loop 


Claire Huchet Bishop 


French national enthusiasm for cycle racing is 
the theme of this realistic tale of four deter- 
mined and ambitious boys. Illustrated | 
CARLES FONTSERE. 12s. 


=—-_ D ENT 


The Pet-Keeper’s 


Manual = Fric Fitch Daglish 


The well-known naturalist and authority on 
domestic animals gives practical directions on 
treatment, housing, feeding, breeding, and 
rearing of sixteen categories of birds, small 

and fish. 16 pages of photographs 


drawings in the text. 183° 
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at the Igor Dominick Ballet School. Her real 
name is Adrina Adamo, changed by dago- 
detesting Kensington Granny Chester to Drina 
Adams. Mummy, whose only stumble was marry- 
ing Signor Adamo from Milan, was the peerless 
ballerina, Elizabeth Ivory, killed in a plasie crash. 
Jenny, Drina’s country-mouse chum, gawps at Big 
Ben, the pre-strike big buses and a bride gliding 
from St. Margaret’s ‘in foaming white and silver.’ 
A treat for girly girls, from nine to fourteen. 

Mr. Leale has tried hard to make his Saint 
lovable, but Saint relies too much on his audience 
of children. Would they never let him down? On 
one occasion he falls into unsaintliness, and asks 
an unwelcome visitor to leave his house. He also 
composes namby-pamby hymns that no one can 
stomach but the children, and tries to imitate St. 
Francis by preaching to the birds; naughty birds, 
they won't listen. Saint slips out of this dilemma 
by telling the children that the birds, living within 
earshot of God’s advice, have no need for his. 
Soothing reading for rather passive eight-to-tens, 
though the older ones might-.spot some cracks in 
the moral structure. Illustrations by Sillince, after 
Ardizzone. 

Miss Pullein-Thompson has written a neat 
story, as unoriginal as semolina pudding and a 
cast-iron favourite for Wimbledon nannies. The 
boy, Douglas Brown, is refined Working Class, 
living in ‘the poorer part of London.’ He befriends 
Jock, an ancient rag-and-bone man, and his 
donkey, Tammy. When Jock goes to hospital 
Douglas learns to ride Tammy. He shows him 
the Albert Memorial and gallops him in Rotten 


Row, where a Young Lady in cream breeches. 


praises his enterprise. Thus encouraged, Douglas 
enters Tammy for the Donkey Derby. Meanwhile, 
Mum, something of a slattern, has produced 
another baby. But the Health Visitor finds them a 
council’ flat, where Douglas plans to pass his 
eleven plus, and proceed by steady stages to an 
agricultural college. 

Mabel Esther Allen’s book might be enlighten- 
ing for parents who really try to educate their 
‘daughters. Rachel Tandy makes the rather wistful 
comment that seventeens are too old for secretarial 
training; the sixteens are already tapping away 
in the best jobs, stealing a march on the ‘elderly’ 
schoolgirl struggling to pass her GEC. However, 
Mother explodes a bomb by announcing that she 
and Daddy are off to Down Under, dumping 
Rachel with a mothbally aunt in Cheltenham. In 
the nick of time, a chic married couple (business 
friénds of Daddy’s) find Rachel a job as com- 
panion to the children of a glamorised Blyton. 
Rachel, green as a pea from St. John’s Wood 
Supermarket, gets her first whiff of Chiltern 
Bohemia; she flinches, but fights back, condemn- 
ing writer-mother’s scarlet slacks as too youthful 
(she has grey curls). The odiously fey children, 
whose ponies are named after wild flowers, mock 
Rachel for not recognising Old Man’s Beard. But 
they loath Mother’s books, which is their saving 
grace. 

I picked District Nurse Carter for review from 
a searing curiosity about the eye-compelling girl 
on the wrapper; not an errant curl beneath the 
trim velour; hand raised to rap on the cottage 
door, and God knows what lies behind it! I found 
the story a skilful mixture of district nursing and 
domesticity. Nurse Caroline doesn’t wait for one 
blade of grass to grow when husband announces 
he’s off on a solo job to Ghana. Alone with Baby 
Ann, not a tear drops into the Nescafé. Instead, 
with awesome perspicacity, she turns mopy 
newly jilted sister-in-law into jaunty nanny-house- 
keeper, and takes a header into district nursing. 
Olde-Worlde Aunts don’t be put off by the title= 
non-anatomical births, in the best of taste. 

BRIDGET TISDALL 








NEE LSOoni 
books for future readers of The Spectator 





Continuing NELSON’S 10/6 
PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 


Man of the White South 

THE STORY OF CAPTAIN SCOTT 
by Admiral Lord Mountevans who was a 
midshipman in the battleship Repulse when first he 
encountered Scott, then First Lieutenant of the 
Majestic. He tells a first-hand story from the time 
when, though really too young for the assignment, 
he was sent to aid Scott in the Discovery. 


Father of Railways 
THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON 
by O. S. Nock who tells the life-story of the 
colliery fireman’s son who, with his own son Robert, 
designed and built the Rocket. Here is Stephenson, 
as a stripling beating a burly miner in a seven-round 
fight ; as an ‘enginé doctor’ ; as an old manvrefusing 


a knighthood. 


In The Spectator Stevie Smith said, ‘Another history- 
teller, and a fine one, is Elisabeth Kyle. Two books of 
hers I recommend wholly : Queen of Scots, most loving 
to Mary yet fair, too, as showing that the poor lady might 
have been wiser; and Maid of Orleans, very good. 
Both books are exceptionally well and fully illustrated by 
Robert Hodgson . . . Two further good ones in this Nelson 
series are Man of Justice, by Mary Fitt, as attractive and 
perceptive a tale of Solon the great law-maker as we 
should expect fram this fine writer and classical scholar, 


and Explorer Lost, by Robert Churchward, being the 


“gorgeous story, gorgeously told, of the mysterious Colonel 


Fawcett.’ 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
the story of Joan of Arc 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


MAN OF JUSTICE 
the story of SOLON 
by MARY FITT 


QUEEN OF SCOTS 
the story of Mary Stuart 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


EXPLORER LOST 
the story of Col. Fawcett 
by R. CHURCHWARD 


a ; 


Jennie 
J. B. SNELL 

Owen Roberts was fifteen when he 
joined the Gwernal Valley Railway. 
Jennie the engine arrived soon after 
him, and they grew old together. A 
story of trium a art trouble, success 

and failure in the Welsh hills, 
Illustrated by G. K. Sewell. 
Mayfair Library 8s 6d 


Dancer in the Win 
LORNA HILL 
Look out for Lorna Hill’s new story 
—her fourth—about Annette Dancy 
for whom nothing seemed to be 
going right, when she learned that 
her mother had married the Vicar 
(while Annette was on tour with 
the Ballet School). Illustrated by 
Esmé Verity. shortly 
Mayfair Library 8s 6d 


} 

New Forest Smugglers 
STEPHEN MOGRIDGE 
Stephen Mogridge’s New Forest stories 
are deservedly popular. After New 
Forest Exploits and New Forest Dis- 
coveries comes an adventure which 
develops most unexpectedly from 
the arrival of a stray budgerigar. 
Britannic Series 7s 6d 


Abbey on the Warpath 
ERIC LEYLAND 


When King’s School was burnt 
down, and the boys were forced to 
become guests at Brancaster, rivalry 
between the two schools broke out 
and a not-so-cold war began. This 
book is proving as popular as the 
author’s Conspiracy at Abbey. 

Britannic Series 7s 6d 


The Provost’s Jewel 
ELISABETH KYLE 
Walter Macfadyen hopes that Uncle 
Walt of the New York Special Police 
will take him back to the U.S.A. to 
train as a sleuth. But his unéle 
believes in a boy proving himself. 
Britannic Series 7s 6d 

2 


Top-Link Locomotives 
‘NORMAN McKILLOP 


The author (who also wrote How | 
Became an Engine Driver 6s), was for 
years on the footplate of The Flying 
Scotsman. Here he takes us on the 
footplate—even sometimes letting 
us drive the train ourselves. 


15 half-tone plates 12s 6d 
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John Arthu’ 


Look at this! 


New books for every age and taste. René 
Guillot has joined The Bodley Head list 
this year with a delightful story for 
younger children about a little Dutch 
doll, THE BLUE DAY (7s. 6d.), translated 
from the French by Gwen Marsh and illus- 
trated by Marjorie Gill. Younger children 
will also like to have the latest ‘Let’s Do 

.” book, LET’S DO SOME GARDENING 
(Illus. 7s. 6d.), a simple, instructional 
guide by Anthony Parker. Older boys and 
girls will welcome new books by a num- 
ber of their favourite authors; David 
Severn looks forward to a Britain of 
3,000 A.D. in THE FUTURE TOOK Us (Illus. 
10s: 6d.); M. E. Atkinson sets her new 
pony book, HORSESHOES AND HANDLEBARS 
(Illus. 12s. 6d.), in the lovely Quantock 
country; Henry Garnett uses the Penrud- 
dock Rising against Cromwell as_ the 
background for his exciting historical 
novel, GAMBLE FOR A _ THRONE (Illus. 
12s. 6d. net); Kathrene Pinkerton con- 
tinues the story of the Baird family and 
their struggles in far-off Alaska in THE 
SECRET RIVER (10s. 6d.); Paul Berna{author 
of A Hundred Million Francs) writes a. 
suddenly topical story of space-flight in 
THRESHOLD OF THE STARS (Illus. 12s. 6d.); 
and Esmé Hamilton returns to Ireland in 
THE HEAVENLY CARTHORSE (Illus. 10s. 6d.). 


The Bodley Head 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Translation Fidgets 
Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. Vols. 1, 2 and 3, World Edition. (Edmund Ward, 


12s. 6d. each.) 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 


The True Book About Nelson. By Richard Houghton. (Muller, 8s. 6d.) 
More Strange People: The Early Hanoverians (1714-1760). By Philip Rush. (Hutchinson, 


9s. 6d.) 


Gamble for a Throne. By Henry Garnett. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 
The Borrowers. By Mary Norton. (Puffin Books, 2s. 6d.) 


Wuat makes this bunch particularly interesting 
are the two new translations of Hans Andersen. 
He is a very difficult genius to catch in transla- 
tion, being apt to sound too jaunty and too pious. 
One has to be careful. The new World Edition is 
translated from the Danish (instead of from the 
German, as too often happens) by R. P. Keigwen. 
It comes from Denmark and has an introduction 
by Elias Bredsdorf, Lecturer in Danish at Cam- 
bridge University, in which all other translations 
are severely dealt with. (Surely the old Everyman 
was pretty good?) The pictures are taken from 
originals in the Odensee Museum. The other, 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, is translated by 
Reginald Spink and has pictures, not too good, 
by Hans Baumhauer. Now for some translation 
fidgets, always so fascinating. When Kay gets the 
ice splinter in his heart, Mr. Keigwen makes him 
say ‘Ow,’ Mr. Spink ‘Ooh’ and old Everyman 
‘Oh,’ which I prefer. Mr. Keigwen gives Gerda’s 
hymn like this: ‘The valley glows with many a 
rose, and there we meet the Sacred Child,’ which 
is rather flat; Mr. Spink gives a rhyme, which 
children like, but slips in just the hint of a brave 
new heresy: ‘Then seek your Saviour down 
below. For roses in the valleys grow.’ Old Every- 
man (I must have him for fairness, these new men 
are so proud) says: ‘Where roses deck the flowery 
vale, There, Infant Jesus, we thee hail,’ which is 
very Hans Andersen in feeling besides providing 
our darlings with a pretty exercise in syntax. In 
that testing point for all translators—what the 
Emperor says about the nightingale in ‘The Swine- 
herd’—Mr. Spink comes easily top with: ‘It’s 
more than pretty, it’s nice’ (Mr. Keigwen: ‘It’s 
more than pretty, it’s handsome.’ Old Everyman: 
‘It’s more than beautiful, it’s neat’). But in ‘The 
Tinder Box’ Mr. Spink makes the old lady put 
on her ‘waders’ to run after the princess. Mr. 
Keigwen’s ‘overboots’ seems better, for how can 
you run in waders, and does he mean Wellingtons 
or salmon-fishing boots? Which just shows how 
difficult it is. The great drawback with Mr. Spink 
is that, being confined to one volume and large- 
printed, he leaves many favourite stories out, 
notably “The Marsh King’s Daughter’ (that 
beauty), ‘The Wild Swans’ and ‘The Girl Who 
Trod on a Loaf.’ Chiefly for its title, I miss ‘A 
Rose from Homer’s Grave’ from Mr. Keigwen’s 
three volumes. 


When horrors crop up, both translators are 
admirably unmuffling. The Little Mermaid has 
her full agonies—the sharp needles, the visit to 
the dreadful witch who has snakes climbing on 
‘her spongy breast’; Elsie, in ‘The Wild Swans,’ 
must pick the nettles and keep silent, and pick 
them in the graveyard where the witches are dig- 
ging up the dead men to eat them; and loaf- 
treading proud Inger be punished ... as Mr. 
Keigwen perfectly puts it: ‘In this way Inger came 
to hell. People can’t always go straight down but 
they can get there in a roundabout way if they 
have talent,’ and ‘ “If it goes on much longer I 
shan’t be able to bear it,” she said; but she had 
to bear it and it still went on.’ All the same, 
coming back to ‘The Snow Queen’ again, why 
must he let Kay turn American and call the ice- 
flowers ‘cunning’ and why must he give our brats 





bad grammar in ‘The Wild Swans’ and say ‘in- 
stead of them getting their usual fill of cakes . . .’ 
Yet his is the edition I like best because it gives 
us so much and the more you read of Andersen 
the more you want. It is a mood you sink into, 
with shadows across it of great suffering and 
great endurance, and the sweet sickly Christian 
feelings coming in that seem so Victorian, with 
stuffed chairs on the mind in close rooms with 
heavy curtains, and outside the snow and the rain 
the noble wretched poor ... and always the 
laughter, the odd commonsensical laughter, that 
pats and slaps upon the infant hand. One can see 
little English children of the past reading these 
stories and getting creepy pleasures from them 
and the notions (Christian, of course) of fortitude 
and nemesis. But it is not a mood of today and 
what our own children, both tougher and more 
pampered, make of it I do not know. 


The True Book About Nelson gives such a 
fine picture of this greatest of sailors . . . going 
bravely to sea as a child of twelve with toothache 
and seasickness and homesickness, too, and grow- 
ing up to the hazards of wars and politics and 
the difficult loves. The battle scenes are good, and 
are helped with maps and diagrams, all the draw- 
ings are good, that of Lord St. Vincent really 
fine. More Strange People includes such famous, 


*% JUST PUBLISHED & 


Old 
Greek 
Fairy 
Tales 
ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


Illustrated by E. H. Shepard 


Ancient Greece had fairy tales of its own 
as good as any in the world. Many have 
been hidden and overlaid. Mr. Green has 
sought them out and retold them in a new 
way. They have enchanted us. We believe 
they will enchant fairy tale lovers of every 
age. Mr. Shepard has illustrated them 
beautifully. 12s. 6d. net. 





And two old favourites: 


The Young Field 


Naturalist’s Guide 
by Maxwell Knight 
A book on the practical side of natural 
history. Very well illustrated. 3rd printing. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Tracks, Trails and Signs 
by Fred J. Speakman 


How to identify the tracks and signs made 
by wild life in Britain. Fully illustrated, 
3rd printing. 10s. 6d. net. 
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News 
for 


readers 





Down the Thames with a boat of 
their own, “‘one of the best recent 
adventure stories.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


Vv 


ESMERALDA AHOY! 


Elisabeth Fairholme and 
Pamela Powell 


12s, 6d. Illustrated 














A prize-winning story, beautifully 
illustrated. ‘‘A clever and stylish 
version of a favourite day-dream.” 
Naomi Lewis, Observer 


7. 


THE SECRET HOLIDAY 
Maud Frére 
10s. 6d. Illustrated 














Richard Church’s wonderful story 
of exploration in the caves of the 
Severn Estuary. 


Vv 
DOWN RIVER 


Richard Church 
12s. 6d. Illustrated 














We also announce 6 new books 
by these well-known and cele- 
brated authors 


MABEL ESTHER ALLAN 
Blue Dragon Days 


JAMES REEVES 
Mulbridge Manor 


ANNA FRENCH 
The Story of Marie Antoinette 


ERSKINE CALDWELL 
Molly Cottontail 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 
Thimble Summer 


ELLESTON TREVOR 
Badger’s Wood 


Watch out for them this 
summer and autumn 








if not entirely edifying, eccentrics as Mary Read 
the female pirate, Hannah Snell the soldier, Peter 
‘the wild boy’ brought. up by animals, ‘Frantic’ 
Lord Ferrers and Bampfylde Moore Carew, King 
of the Gypsies, in brief account but lively. 
Gamble for a Throne is an exciting story of trying 
to get Cromwell out and Charles II in. The little 
ones will have to know the truth about the Stuarts 
one day. Lastly, The Borrowers, that classic of 
macabre invention, detailed to the last pin, open- 
ing for your lucky children a world between the 
floorboards, is now in Puffin Books. By Mary 
Norton (of course) and beautifully illustrated by 
Diana Stanley. 

STEVIE SMITH 





From Some Time Stories 


Fantastic Stuff 


Some Time Stories. By Donald Bisset. (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Blue Day. By René Guillot. (The Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d.) 

Tistou of the Green Fingers. By Maurice Druon, 
translated from the French by Humphrey 
Hare. (Hart-Davis, 15s.) 

Man of the White South. By Admiral Lord 
Mountevans. (Nelson, 10s. 6d.) 

Father of Railways. By O. S. Nock. (Nelson, 
10s. 6d.) 


Some Time Stories is a delightful collection of 
stories for the 3-to-5-year-old. Most of them take 
about five minutes to read, including due appre- 
ciation of the author’s drawings which are of the 
type the child might draw himself. One of my 
favourites is ‘Nelson’s Egg,’ about the hen who 


‘ took pity on Lord Nelson’s loneliness in Trafalgar 


Square and agreed to lay him an egg every morn- 
ing. ‘The Pig who tried to Fly’ and ‘The Magic 
Wishing Tree’ are also excellent: original, matter- 
of-factly incongruous and altogether enjoyable. 

René Guillot is recognised as an excellent 
writer of adventure and animal stories. In The 
Blue Day he shows he can write for 5-to-7-year- 
old girls as well. The blue day is the day on which 
neglected dolls can have their hearts’ desire, and 
Mia from her Dutch attic goes to play with a real, 
live baby. Margery Gill’s drawings catch the 
mood of effortless enchantment and are faithful 
to the text in all details. 

From the pleasant to the peculiar: Tistou 
is original in theme—a small boy with phen- 
omenally green fingers. Plants spring forth from 
the ground or walls he touches and flower 
in a matter of minutes. He transforms slums and 
prisons, cures a little girl, stops a war and finally 
disappears up a ladder to heaven. 6-8 would be 
the age range, but I found the style coy, especially 
at the beginning, and frankly unpleasant at one 
point. It suffers from one of the chief faults of 
children’s books: writing down. How much this 
has to do with the translation I cannot say. 
Jaqueline Duhéme’s illustrations are most original, 
but I doubt if many children will appreciate their 
fantasy. 

There is an ever-increasing flow of biographies 
for young people, and though this is thoroughly 
laudable most publishers seem to start monoto- 





Mouse House 

RUMER GODDEN 

A delightful companion to Rumer Godden’s 
Mousewife and to Impunity Jane and The Fa 
Doll. Enchanting illustrations. 10s 
Dawks and the Duchess 

META MAYNE REID 


Another exciting story about the three Peyton 
children and their pet jackdaw. June 12, 


Karina With Love 
ERIC LINKLATER 


‘A charmingly told story with some of the most 


lovely photographs I have ever seen.’—Young 
Elizabethan. 59 photographs. 15s 


Blue Mystery 
MARGOT BENARY 


‘Like all her work, it is picturesque and 
imaginative.’— Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 
9s 6d 


The Wild Angel 
E. C. SPYKMAN 
Further frolics of the Cares children of A Lemon 


and a Star. ‘Brilliant success.’-—Glasgow 
Herald. Illustrated. 10s 6d 


David and Jonathan 
WINEFRIDE NOLAN 


‘An earnest, convincing story of a Roman 
Catholic family in Jacobean 


Daily Telegraph. 10s 6d 


Bonfire in the Wind 


JANE OLIVER 
‘A stirring tale of Border history . . . adven- 


turous and colourful.  Eivanpeel Daily Post. 
Illustrated. 12s 6d 


Lost in the Barrens 
FARLEY MOWAT 


‘A first-rate adventure story full of drama.’— 
Junior Bookshelf. Illustrated, 12s 6d 


He Sailed with Blackbeard 
CAPTAIN FRANK KNIGHT 


‘Quite the best seafaring story to come my way 
for months.’-—Manchester Guardian. be yf 
series. Illustrated. 2s 6d 


The Missing Panel 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


‘This author couldn’t write a dull book to save 
his life.’"——Young Elizabethan. Illustrated. 
12s 6d 





GREAT STORIES OF CANADA 


The Salt-Water Men 
JOSEPH SCHULL 


Thrilling sea tales of Canada’s ‘bluenose 
clippers’, and the iron men who sailed —_ 
Illustrated. 











The Rover 


THOMAS RADDALL 


A A story of The Rover and her crew on 
the Spanish Main. J//ustrated. 12s 6d 
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new books 













































FIELD FOLK 
Irresistible colour pictures by 
MARY BROOKS 


for fresh nursery verses by 
BRENDA MACROW 
8/6 net 


THE AMAZING 
MR. WHISPER 


A book to stimulate the imagination 
of every child (7 upwards) 


BRENDA MACROW 
10/6 net 


MISS PICKERELL 
and the 
GEIGER COUNTER 


This cute little lady again gets mixed 
up in science (7—10’s) 


ELLEN MACGREGOR 
8/6 net 


SEEKERS 


and 
FINDERS 


AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


each 6/- net 
1 They Dared to ask Questions 
2 Magic, Science and Invention 
3° You Yourself 

each 7/6 net 

‘4 The Unknown Ocean 

5 Man and the Good Earth (Sept.) 
6 Engines, Atoms and Power 


These books form a good introduction to 
what is generally known as “scientific 
method”. Written in a way that will 
appeal to children and about subjects that 
will interest them, the series will set in 
motion that thirst for knowledge which is 
the driving power behind all scientific 
discoveries 
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nously with the same list of famous people. Nel- 
son’s ‘Picture Biographies’ are an exception: they 
already include a life of Solon and one of Colonel 
Fawcett. The latest in the series are Man of the 
White South (Captain Scott), by Admiral Lord 
Mountevans, and Father of Railways (George 
Stephenson), by O. S. Nock, the railway historian. 
Admiral Mountevans, who finished writing his 
book just before his death last year, makes no 
attempt to write a life of Scott. He is concerned 
simply with the Antarctic expeditions, and was 
one of the last men to see Scott alive. Mr. Nock 
is more thorough and has produced in the same 
number of pages (eighty-four) a very readable 
account of Stephenson’s life and the early 
development of engines and railway lines with 
humour and not too many technicalities. Both are 
lavishly illustrated in black and white and in three 
colours by Robert Hodgson’s lively drawings. His 
antarctic scenes are particularly effective, the 
engines perhaps less so, though there are some 
wonderful speed effects. Age group: intelligent 
10-14. 

ELIZABETH HENNIKER HEATON 


Facts and Fictions 


The Story of the Nursery. By Magdalen King- 
Hall. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 28s.) 

The Young Rider Through the Ages. By Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart. (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 

The Salt-Water ‘Men. By Joseph Schull. (Mac- 
millan, 12s. 6d.) 

The Rover. By Thomas H. Raddall. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) 

Disaster at Sea. By Otto Mielke. (Souvenir Press, 
18s.) 

Grenfell of Labrador. By George W. Pumphrey. 
(Harrap, 9s. 6d.) 

Gangster Pie. By George Martin. (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.) 

Young Diver. By Philip Harkins. (Constable, 
10s. 6d.) 

The Big Loop. By Claire Huchet Bishop. (Dent, 
12s. 6d.) 

Ranjit of the Circus Ring, By Anne Freeling, 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 

Jennie. By J. B. Snell. (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 

The Secret Holiday. By Maud Frere. (Heine- 
mann, 10s. 6d.) 

The Wild Angel. By E. C. Spykman. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) 

Beside Lake Michigan. By Elizabeth Howard. 
(The Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) 

The Pike Dream, By Olive Dehn. (Reindeer 
Books: Hamish Hamilton, 8s. 6d.) 


For older children and their parents Miss King- 
Hall has written. a rich and oustanding social 
history recounting the various attitudes towards 
children since Norman days, the oppressive 
clothes, punishments, moralities, superstitions: 
the games, meals, toys, riddles: the evolution of 
Nannies: the influence of Emile, witches, cold 
baths, disease, Dr. Gregory’s Powder and the 
Fairchilds (‘All children are by nature evil’). One 
child was installed as an Archdeacon only to be 


found ‘not yet to have outgrown the needful | 


ministrations of his nurse.’ The otherwise respect- 
able Locke wished pauper children to be fed only 
on bread to which might be added, in winter, a 
little warm water, ‘without any trouble.’ 

For the less sophisticated, Miss Stuart presents a 
history of horses and youthful horsemanship, 
from the unusual performances of Bellerophon to 
the vicious, perhaps fatal training of Wilhelm II: 
from Camilla to Pat Smythe. By a trick the 
Crotomans induced hostile cavalry to dance rather 
than charge! We are shown famous riders in 
fiction: also the Conqueror, du Guesclin, 
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Bayard, Mary Stewart, Charles I, Nelson, and the 
young Duke of Gloucester, who wrote: 

Here lies poor Ball 

Killed by a fall 

Under his General. 
Two quotations are attractive: ‘If thou hast a 
woe, tell it not to a weakling. Tell it to thy saddle- 
bow and ride forth singing.’ (Alfred.). ‘Drat 
hockey and long live the horse! Them’s my senti- 
ments.’ (Florence Nightingale.) Miss Stuart’s 
generalisations are often facile: ‘the decision 
taken by the captain of Vaucouleurs changed 
the whole course of European History.’ But young 
specialists will find much information about the 
development of equipment and technique; also 
pathos in the dying Napoleon II: ‘Let horses be 
harnessed. I must go and meet my father.’ 

The Salt-Water Men describes old-time Cana- 
dian sailors. Connoisseurs (11-14) will find the vein 
unworked, illustrations excellent, the technical 
side exact without being obtrusive. Also from 
Canada, The Rover describes privateering in 
Napoleonic days. Does the old glory still thrill? 
‘The Spanish Main—magic words! Say them 
aloud, for just the sound of them can call up 
such ghosts as Captain John Hawkins, Sir 
Francis Drake, or bold, bad Sir Henry Morgan.’ 
In many modern homes this is no longer the 
whole truth. Disaster at Sea outlines some thirty 
maritime tragedies, including the monstrous 
Titanic criminality. Instructive, though except for 
addicts rather fatiguing. Grenfell of Labrador is 
a short, punctilious biography of a remarkable 
medical missionary who has been compared to 
Schweitzer. 

The remainder is fiction. Without sentimentali- 
ties or redundancies most could, nevertheless, have 
been written twenty years ago, which does not 
mean they are ready-made classics. Indians, 


ORR ERE OOOOH HH 
NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


SNAIL AND THE 
PENNITHORNES 
NEXT TIME 


By BARBARA WILLARD 
Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher 


Snail and the Pennithornes, described by Noel 
Streatfeild as a ‘delightful book’ and by Barbara 
Euphan Todd on the B.B.C. as a ‘perfectly lovely 
book’, ended with Richard Pennithorne saying 
he was sure there would be a next time. And 
here it is; but this time Snail and Meg and 
Richard spend their holiday on a narrow-boat 
meandering along the inland waterways of 
Enrigland. This is indeed another lovely book. 


10s 6d net 


H. L. GEE’S 
STORY BOOK 


Illustrated by Dorothy L. Ralphs 
Here is a gathering of nine good-humoured 
stories. Boys and girls take part in some lively 
events, such as ing a bull, catching some 
thieves, and helping an American millionaire to 
succeed in his strange ambition. Mr. Gee’s 
cheerful style of writing is well known to child- 
ren. (Ready Shortly). 
8s 6d net 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


French Railways of Today 
VIVIAN ROWE his book, for boys of 


all ages, touches on every aspect of French railways, 
including marshalling yards, and the major signal 
installations. ‘‘Fascinating’—Liverpool Post. “‘A 
‘must’ for the enthusiast’s bookshelf’’— Birming- 
ham Mail. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The Young Rider 
through the Ages 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


This companion to The Boy Through the Ages (9th imp.) 
and The Girl Through the Ages depicts boys and girls 
as Young Riders from Greek and Roman times to our 
own day. “Interesting, informative, and well illus- 
trated’’—Liverpool Post. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Grenfell of Labrador 


GEORGE W. PUMPHREY re aves 


a lively account of Grenfell’s fight to establish a 
much-needed welfare service among the Labrador 
fishermen. Illustrated. 9s, 6d. 


The Book of American 
Frontier History 


PHILIP WILDING Her is history, with the 


“Interesting historical study of pioneering days’”— 
Glasgow Bulletin. 
Fully illustrated, including colour plates. 15s. 


The Horsemasters 


DON STANFORD Ses oper 


work in a famous English riding school. SHEILA 
wILLcox: “One learns a great deal from this book.” 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The Coal-Scuttle Bonnet 


E. K. SETH-SMITH’s historical story 


Author of Ar the Sign of the Gilded Shoe, The Black 
Tower “Well told and full of incident. She has a 
lovely feeling for period. ... Definitely an author to 
watch out for” —NOEL STREATFEILD, Elizabethan. 
Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


Two books for young travellers 


We Go to Rome «.. «<. 
MARY DUNN 


We Go to Switzerland s:. «a. 


RONALD W. CLARK 


“The competent and widely read WE GO series” — 
Times Lit. Suppl. 


Uniform with We Go to Paris, We. Go to Denmark, 
We Go to Holland, We Go to Wales, etc. Jilustrated 
and with map. 





water larks, countryside, but few problems, griefs, 
few of the ambitions of city-bound families. I sus- 
pect that many children impatient with middle- 
class gentility find much standardised romantic 
fare almost meaningless. Gangster Pie is a partial 
exception. Ginger Pennylove works in a Soho 
kitchen: his story has live dialogue, rooted in an 
actual world. Young Diver is competent journal- 
ism, recommended to potential sea-explorers with 
a bent for science. From France The Big Loop 
deals with the Tour de France cycle race: lively, 
with much incidental historical information about 
the bicycle itself. 

. Ranjit of the Circus Ring has an Indian boy 
hero, and some feeling for the unstable freedoms 
of circus life. Jennie, set in Wales, is a minor saga 
of the fortunes of a family railway business. The 
Secret Holiday, another translation from the 
French, is of finer, more reflective texture than 
any of these. The outline of a boy’s summer in 





From Tistou 


the Ardennes is taut, economical, with sufficient 
incident but also evoking solitude, woods, hills, 
day-dreaminess, and a real, moving boy-girl 
relationship. I found that it survived rereading, 
and that the tasteless jacket was misleading. The 
Wild Angel is also atmospheric: Massachusetts 
fifty years ago, the pranks and scuffles of four 
‘indomitable children.’ The author’s writing has 
been widely praised: ‘sensitively observed: nos- 
talgic: clever.’ Just so, but I soon wanted some- 
thing outrageous, more than the baiting of a 
French governess with a dead skunk. Very much 
better, and, like the next three, for slightly older 
children, is Beside Lake Michigan, in which an 
American girl of the Eighties pioneers in the wild, 
teaches, falls in love, faces the predicaments of 
her age and station, against a novel but never 
over-written setting. 

For the youngest, The Pike Dream is of genuine 
quality. The simple tale of a boy’s efforts to save 
his parents’ Sussex inn has the right blending of 
observation, discovery, fantasy, undercurrent: 
‘His mother’s hands had felt like pigeon’s wings 
when he was in bed, but now, suddenly, he 
saw that they were all red and chapped: 
his father’s hair seemed greyer; his grandfather's 
pipe has been put away . . . even his baby brother 
had folded up a little, like a bud that has been 
touched with frost. “I've been looking at that 
old wallpaper for so long,” he said to himself, “it’s 
made everything else seem faded too.”’ Sonia 
Markham’s numerous marginal illustrations add 
charm to this admirable work. 

PETER VANSITTART 








Tintin and Snowy are coming 
to Britain at last. The creations 
of the Belgian cartoonist 
Hergé, they are characters in 
a strip cartoon, The Adventures 
of Tintin. But this is a strip 
cartoon with a difference, char- 
acterised by fine draughtsman- 
ship and remarkably accurate 
detail. In each book of the 
series, over 700 pictures in full 
colour accompanied by some 
8,000 words of dialogue narrate 
the stories of Tintin, the 
intrepid boy reporter, Snowy 
his faithful dog, and their com- 
panions. 

On the continent Tintin has 
an enormous vogue. His adven- 
tures appeal to children as 
young as 7 and as old as... 
well, even adults are among his 
most devoted admirers. 

In a BBC talk Olivier Todd 
remarked of Hergé: ‘His con- 
tribution to literature is one of 
the best antidotes against all 
the crude comics that are sold 
by the million... The albums 
are packed with practical infor- 
mation. Within the ordinary 
framework of classical adven- 
ture they make the universe 
an exciting, happy hunting 
ground’. 

The first two books, to be 
published on July 24, are The 
Crab with the Golden 
Claws and King Ottokar’s 
Sceptre at 8/6 each. Look out 
for them at your bookshop, 
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‘THE ROLE OF THE STERLING ‘BANK’ 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE process of enlarging and 
improving the statistical service 
of the Treasury was begun by 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who once 
confessed to me that, on the in- 
formation then available to 
Chancellors, the idea of any 
Government exercising economic 
control was absurd. Slowly, very 
slowly, the process has gone on 
until a really big advance was 
scored under the brief Treasury regime of Mr. 
Macmillan. I had proof of his determination, for 
he was courteous enough, on the eve of his 1956 
Budget, to receive Sir Robert Boothby and myself 
on behalf of ‘a committee and tell us how handi- 
capped he felt, ‘always having to look up a train 
in last year’s Bradshaw,’ and what he intended to 
do to improve the statistical service and make it 
available to the public. The fruits of his reforming 
zeal were seen again this week when the Statistical 
Office published a new set of quarterly figures 
showing the amounts outstanding of our sterling 
balances and also of our acceptances, that is, our 
unofficial short-term debt. The former were 
previously disclosed only at half-years and the 
latter have never been officially published before. 
I can see no reason why they should not be pub- 
lished monthly, but one must be grateful for this 
quarterly extension. The feature of this edition is 
the slight improvement in the position of the 
sterling ‘bank’—quite apart from the rise in the 
gold and dollar reserve to £1,085 million. A sharp 








COMPANY MEETING 
THE CHULSA TEA COMPANY 


IMPROVED QUALITY 





THE 35th annual ordinary general meeting of The 
Chulsa Tea Company, Limited will be held on June 
24 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr. E. A. Mitchell: 

It was not a good cropping year, weather condi- 
tions having been less favourable than in 1956. 
Plucking in 1957 continued until the end of the 
season and the crop was the smallest for nine years, 
evidence of some room for expansion without over- 
stepping the mark or prejudicing the drive for 
quality. The very dry conditions in March and April 
contributed to this result; and the high standard of 
plucking achieved in 1956 was improved upon in 
the year now under review. The result of this better 
standard of plucking has fully justified itself, the 
average price realised in the London auctions for the 
company’s teas having been some pencé”a@ pound 
above the average price of the Dooars district’s offer- 
ings. The tea market, though, has been lower than 
during the previous year’s selling season. 

The trading result, unfortunately, mainly by 
reason of the lower market, is a profit, before tax, 
of no more than £63,713. Taxation reduges this to 
£42,630. 

As to prospects for the current year, rods it is 
accepted, as indeed it has been for many years, that 
the tea industry demands a reasonable degree of 
co-operation amongst producers the world over to 
regulate supplies—not restrict them—and to apply 
themselves in a joint endeavour to convince those 
who don’t know it already of the great advantages 
of tea as a beverage. Such a development,.or pros- 
pects of an approach to it, would begin to inspire 
confidence and a steady advance in the interests alike 
of producers and consumers in all parts of the world, 
engendering also an attitude in the industry less’ re- 
ceptive to the capricious incidents of events outside 
the Industry, which may give a temporary lift— 
or the reverse. 


reduction of £77 million.in the three months to 
March 31 to £1,740 million in the balances of the 
Dominions and other independent members 
(India, Ghana, Malaya, etc.) was partly offset by 
rises in those of non-sterling countries (Colonies 
remaining steady at £888 million), leaving the 
total of our sterling balances £33 million lower at 
£3,234 million (excluding £650 million for the 
non-territorial organisations). 
* * * 

This provides a good opportunity to review our 
general banking and investing position. The Prime 
Minister is due to see President Eisenhower early 
next week before flying to Ottawa for talks on 
June 11, when problems of the sterling area are 
to be discussed. This will be a preliminary to the 
economic Commonwealth conference in Montreal 
in September. Mr. Macmillan is believed to be 
anxious to press for international action to avoid 
world trade recession, which will surely require 
the strengthening of our position as international 
banker and investor. God speed his talks at the 
White House! I see that Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery has already told the President plainly 
that survival for the West in the next ten years 
depends upon our winning the economic cam- 
paign in the cold war. When generals get to talking 
economics the situation must be really serious. 

* * * 

I have long argued that we have not a strong 
enough currency, in spite of its recent improve- 
ment, to play the role of international ‘banker’ 
for nearly half the world’s trade unless we receive 
financial support from the US. As everyone 
knows, our gold and dollar reserves are only 20 
per cent. of our short-term liabilities against 
nearly 100 per cent. before the war. Sir Oliver 
Franks recently advanced the same view when 
he called for a ‘stabilisation’ loan and the re- 
inforcement of the IMF resources. But I do not 
want to see this ‘banker’ role given up, for I do 
not believe that any other currency could play the 
part nearly so well as sterling. Moreover, the role 
of international banker is so closely tied up with 
that of international investor that if we had to 
abandon the one, the other would suffer—and 
Communism would gain. In the seven years 1951 
to 1957 we invested overseas £1,380 million—an 
average of £197 million a year. If we had used 
our trading surpluses—whigh only averaged £101 
million a year in this period—to build up our 
gold and dollar reserves the sterling area overseas 
and other developing countries would have suf- 
fered—and so would our export trade. We gave 
priority (unconsciously, because the export of capi- 
tal to the sterling area is uncontrolled) to overseas 
investment at the risk of our reserves and we paid 
the penalty last year when sterling suffered a 
dangerous ‘bear’ raid. But who—apart from Mr. 
Andrew Shonfield—wants to stop our overseas 
investment? Who would do it better if we had to 
give it up? I certainly think that it needs some 
control or supervision, for the figures show that 
we largely over-invested abroad in this seven- 
year period, but it is surely in the interests of the 
Western world that it should go on. Mr. Macmil- 
lan is said to hold this view strongly and to have 
a grand design for African and Asian develop- 
ment. If that is so, he must press Mr. Eisenhower 
for help in the strengthening of sterling. If we 
have to apply our surpluses to the building-up of 
our reserves, Our Overseas investment must suffer. 
We are not strong enough to play simultaneously 
the parts of world banker and world investor. 

* * * . 


How is the strengthening of sterling to be 
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accomplished? Mr. Macmillan can ask the Presi- 
dent for a stabilisation loan or ‘stand-by’ credit, 
Mr. Eisenhower may point out that we have 
already borrowed $506 million from the IMF and 
$250 million from the Export-Import Bank and 
have earmarked further credits. Mr. Macmillan 
will then try to convince the President of the 
necessity of writing-up the price of gold— 
doubling or trebling it. This would double or 
treble our reserves in relation to our sterling 
liabilities. (The President could avoid inflating 
American bank money by carrying his gold 
‘profit’ to a suspense account.) If all these argu- 
ments fail, Mr. Macmillan must ask the finance 
ministers of the Commonwealth at the coming 
Montreal conference in September to agree to 2 
segregation of the sterling balances in terms of 
short-term and long-term liabilities. I am not sug- 
gesting funding. This word has been too loosely 
used in connection with the sterling balances. 
Funding in the strict sense is impossible; it would 
be too expensive and too drastic. But why should 
not Ghana, Malaya and the rest agree to the 
practical proposition that as they do not need to 
draw out all their accumulated credits in one fling 
they should inform the ‘bank’ how much they 
regard as short-term, liable to instant withdrawal, 
and how much they regard as medium-to-long- 
term. If only the short-term debts were published 
in the quarterly returns of the sterling balances the 
sterling ‘bank’ would certainly look a lot stronger. 
It certainly needs some window-dressing. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


IR JOHN ELLIioTT’s firmness towards Mr. Frank 

Cousins was reflected by the firmness this week 
of the gilt-edged market. Its recovery enabled 
Birmingham to issue a £5 million cash-and- 
conversion 5} per cent. loan at 99. The develop- 
ment of the trade recession points to still cheaper 
money and to the attractions not only of the 
recent 6 per cent. issues but of the longer-dated 
stocks in the Government list. For example, 
Transport 3 per cent. 1978-88 at 652 returns 
£4 11s. 6d. flat and £5-6s. 6d. to redemption with 
a capital profit of 34; points in thirty years. Con- 
version 54 per cent. 1974 at 974 gives £5 7s. 6d. 
flat and £5 9s, 6d. to redemption. I still think that 
it is wiser for investors to play for safety in the 
gilt-edged market than rush into international 
equities like oil, in spite of the resilience of the 
oil share market, particularly SHELL. Incidentally, 
the ULTRAMAR report confirms my impression that 
the 10s. shares are not cheap. The increase in the 
capital surplus distribution from 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
per share caused a rise to over 68s., but the con- 
solidated profit statement indicates earnings of 
about 3s. 3d. per share net. This would give a gross 
earnings yield of about 8.4 per cent., which com- 
pares badly with that on Shell of 224 per cent. 


Anglo-American Corporation 

The publication today of the full report of the 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
enables me to add a reassuring note to my 
recent recommendation. The company derives its 
mining revenue from gold (including uranium), 
diamonds, copper and coal, and as far as I can 
make out from the accounts gold (cum uranium) 
and diamonds account for about a third each of 
the net profits, perhaps more for diamonds. Cop- 
per is now a minor contributor (less than coal) 
and the expected further decline in copper revenue 
this year will probably be more than offset by 
the further rise in dividends from gold. The 
révenue from diamonds is not so speculative as 


(Continued on page 754) 
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VAB PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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A DIFFICULT YEAR 


Tue 2ist annual general meeting of Vab Products 
Limited was held on May 29 in London. 

Mr. Ivor Lioyp, A.M.LA.E., F.C.S., M.Inst.B.E. 
(the chairman), who presided, said: 

Ladies and gentlemen: It gives me great pleasure to 
preside over the Twenty-first Annual General Meeting 
of your Company. 

To make reference to the Accounts you will note 
that the Profit of the Group amounted to £21,481 for 
the twelve months ended 3ist December, 1957, com- 
pared with £35,904 for the previous year. 

After providing for taxation of £14,227 against 
£20,577 for the year 1956, and adding the overpro- 
vision of Taxation of previous years of £350 against 
£3,365 for the year 1956, the profits for 1957 were 
£7,604 against £18,692 for the year 1956. 

You will gather from the Accounts that conditions 
have been difficult in the year under review. The 

i cause of this set-back was the mild winter 
1956/57, the sales of space-heating equipment manu- 
factured by your Subsidiary, C. Hounslow & Co. Ltd. 
having been seriously affected by this and by the com- 
petition from oil-burning equipment which was not 
subject to any Purchase Tax, whereas that manufac- 
tured by us for use on gas or electricity has borne 
Purchase Tax of 60 per cent. This matter has been 
rectified in the Budget and the consumer will now 
have free choice of equipment, all bearing the same 
rate of tax. 

I have to tell you that the fall in the profit of 
C. Hounslow & Company Limited amounts to no less 
than £13,000, and up to date I cannot report that we 
have yet overcome our difficulties, 

In my speech last year, I told you that we were 
actively developing new lines, but that we might not 
get the benefit of these during the year 1957, which 
has been the case. I also said that if we maintained 
our increased turnover the results for the current 
year should be acceptable to you. Unfortunately in 
the latter part of the year there was a falling-off in 
the sale of consumer goods, at which time the Board 
issued a statement pointing out that due to the 
Government's policy of restricting purchasing power 
the Profits would be reduced, and there has been no 
recovery so far this year. 

As I have already stated, Hounslow & Co. Ltd. is 
our urgent problem, and we are endeavouring to 
extend the nature of that Company’s products by 
introducing new lines, which we hope will be to the 
Company's advantage. 

In view of my report and the figures I have pre- 
viously given to you, I am not in a position to fore- 
cast the future. Every effort is being made to improve 
turnover, as only by this means can the Profits of the 
Company be increased. 

In all the circumstances, your Directors have 


decided that no Final Dividend be recommended for 
the year 1957. 

You will wish me on your behalf and that of the 
Board to express our thanks for the loyal support and 
exceptional assistance of all our workers and adminis- 
trative staff during a difficult year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


REDUCTION IN TRADING PROFITS 
Tue ninth annual general meeting of The Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be held on 
June 24 at 37, Dover Street, London, W.1. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr. L. B. Robinson: 

The severe fall in the prices of lead and zinc 
during the last eight months of the year caused a 
substantial reduction in the trading profits for 1957. 

The Zinc Corporation Limited again increased ore 
production and achieved a lower cost per ton of 
ore at Broken Hill than for the previous year. Never- 
theless, the reduced average prices realised for lead 
and zinc concentrates resulted in a much lower profit 
than in 1956. 

Consolidated Zinc Proprietary Limited had a 
satisfactory year and showed a considerably increased 
profit. 

Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited had a lower 
output of zinc but deliveries of alloys were consider- 
ably greater than in 1956. Profit margins on most 
products were reduced and, overall, the profits from 
trading for the year in the United Kingdom were 
somewhat less than in 1956. 

Income from trade investments at £941,688 showed 


“an increase mainly due to higher dividends from New 


Broken Hill Consolidated Limited and British Titan 
Products Company Limited. Interest on Government 
securities and other interest and miscellaneous in- 
come, at £325,135 was also higher than in 1956. 

The consolidated profit of the Group, before 
mining royalty and taxation, amounted to £4,322,442, 
compared with £6,123,432 for 1956. 

Due to the considerably reduced charge for 
royalty and taxation, the consolidated net profit for 
the year, at £1,769,986, was only £274,397 lower than 
the net profit for 1956. Proposed final dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share, compared with 3s. last year, giving 
a total of 3s. 9d. compared with 4s. 6d. last year. 

In the prevailing conditions of world markets in 
which, in common with many other commodities, 
a surplus of lead and zinc has developed, both the 
Zinc Corporation and New Broken Hill Consoli- 
dated have budgeted for a reduced production of 


,are and recoverable metals‘during the current year. 


The operation of the Imperial Smelting process 
on the Avonmouth site made further satisfactory 
progress during the year. 

Commonwealth Aluminium Corporation Pty. 
Limited, in which the British Aluminium Company 
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Limited will be associated with us, has during the 
year made substantial progress in its investigation 
and planning for the development of the bauxite de- 
posits at Weipa on the west coast of Cape York 
Peninsula. 

In the current year our earnings must be 
seriously affected by the present low level of prices. 
However, in spite of the unfavourable features in 
the immediate outlook for commodity prices and in 
the statistical position of the metals which at present 
provide our main source of income, we remain con- 
fident that the world will continue to progress to 
higher standards of living and that not only demand 
will increase, but that the prices of the metals in 
which we are interested will, in time, return to 
more remunerative levels. Meanwhile, we consider 
the projects in hand to improve the efficiency and 
economic return from our existing operations are 
essential, even though the timing and rate of pro- 
gress of these projects must necessarily be governed 
by our financial resources. 


A. PEACHEY & COMPANY 


“THE GREEDY LANDLORD?” 


IN his statement circulated to shareholders with the 
Report and Accounts, Mr. C. W. Hutley; F.C.LS., 
A.A.L.P.A. (Chairman and Joint Managing Director), 
commented on the “greedy landlord” propaganda, 
and said that on the announcement of the 80 per 
cent. dividend the Company received a direct attack in 
one of the national newspapers. He added: “No 
mention was made of the fact that the real capital 
employed in the Group is over £4,000,000, represented 
(apart from the small ordinary risk capital) by first 
mortgage loans bearing prior interest charges, and 
that from 1936 to 1948 the Ordinary shareholders 
received by way of dividend the total sum of £2,950 
net after tax, represented by a single 5 per cent. 
dividend in the year of incorporation, 1936, resulting 
in an average of .625 per cent. (gross) for the 12 
years.” 

I estimate that your Group has made less than 
£200 per house after all the advantages of large-scale 
buying and practically ignoring the disadvantages 
attaching to the very large numbers of low-yielding 
unsold residues. Tenant purchasers, however, can 
make, should they desire to resell, and in many cases 
have made, anything up to £1,200 with no risk what- 
soever. If it is a social offence to make profits then 
many of our tenant purchasers head the offenders! 
Your Board have been quite content with the profits 
accruing to the Group and are delighted that its tenant 
purchasers have had the opportunity of availing them- 
selves of a genuine bargain. I also estimate that 
prior to the Rent Act, the yield on modern residential 
property was negligible. Your Group's surplus income 
in the main arose from properties unaffected by the 
Rent Restriction Acts. Apart from this income, your 
Group’s profits have arisen mainly from a very large 
number of individual tenant sales. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 995 


ACROSS 


Erin? (4-4) 
5 A dormant sprout (6) 
9 Change _ getting liable to 
) 


ties (8) 


get wet ( DOWN 

1 Good manners among the Russian 
poultry bring their own reward! (6) 21 ‘A prince can mak’ a belted ——’ 

2 Stir-up greets.me (6) 

3 ‘With a stony —— stare’ (Tenny- 


10 Climbed and lost the plates! (6) 

12 Pussy pis, the big money; she 
enjoys it! (7) 

13 Disappear—like a welsher? (7) 

14 Infer the tear that is to come 
later (12) 

17 There aren’t enough shelters evi- 


son) (7) 


‘ : of some weight ( 
rad for the chicks in the wood 6 A touching composition (7) 
They get the rewards among the 3 2 . 
fortune-tellers evidently (8) 28 Morose. 29 Rapidity. 30 Russet 


22 ‘And flamed upon the brazen —— 7 
of bold Sir Lancelot’ (Tennyson) 


(7) 8 Garment that takes the biscuit (8) 5 Rook. 6 Caitiffs, 7 Luton. 
23 Or alien flapper in the aircraft?(7) 11 Am dicey see, when partly 11 Colours. 14 Stand-in. 17 Ambitious. 


24 Here the left-winger might be in separated 


retreat (6) 


‘wentieth Century 
aa uate will be awarded to the senders of the firet two 
: Crossword 995, 


coumnl on Sens 87. 4 A 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 5. 


25 She takes a call, rather woolly! (8) 16 Will you say a few words before 
1 Stagy return—by request from 26 Men he’s around for a catch (6) ; : 1 (8) 
27 Associate who has sticking quali- 18 — might be critical of these! 


4 The saleslady’s “— is a matter ACROSS.—1 Pickle. 4 Trickled. 9 Oraily. 


15 French station in the sandhill? (3) ™'9°™- 24 Stoop. 26 Abet 





' 


Solution on June 20 
the finish? 


19 The farmer’s work goes on to 
maturity (7) 
20 a for appreciation seemingly 
) 





(Burns) (6) 





SOLUTION OF No. 993 
10 Coniston, 12 Petition, 13 Fiancé. 15 


Reel. 16 Coat of mail. 19 Silver ring. 20 
Abet. 23 Instep. 25 Minister. 27 Proverbs. 


DOWN.—1 Prosper, 2 Chartwell. 3 Lilith. 
8 Donwell. 


18 Reverend. 19 Slipper. 21 Torment. 22 





PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs. I. D. Brooklands, 3 Ivy House, St 
Julian Street, Tenby, Pembrokeshire, and 
Mrs. D. M. Payme, 12 Granville Gardens, 
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One may imagine, for two-thirds is derived from 
gems, which is a steady ‘consumer’ trade. Indus- 
trial diamonds will, of course, feel the trade reces- 
sion. Last year the company’s profit before taxa- 
tion of £5.3 million did not include any income 
from AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN, 87 per cent. of 
whose equity is now owned, and in the current 
year dividends of £728,000 gross can be expected 
from this source. The chairman’s statement will 
follow next week and it is hoped that Mr. Harry 
Oppenheimer will be able to give a closer analysis 
of the company’s income. The shares have come 
back to 135s. 9d. at which the yield is 8.65 per 
cent. allowing for Dominion income tax relief. 
I would also draw attention to the company’s 
54 per cent. convertible unsecured notes which 
are obtainable at 1014 to yield 5.6 per cent. 
Each £100 is convertible into 13 shares up to 1962 
(i.e., at about 154s.). I would also mention the 
6 per cent. RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN 1978 loan 
obtainable at 954 free of stamp to yield 6.3 per 
cent. This carries an option to subscribe for shares 
at 80s. until 1963, by which time the price of cop- 
per may be very much higher. The shares are 
currently quoted at 68s. 


City of London Real Property 

Two reports just published confirm recent 
recommendations. City OF LONDON’ REAL 
PROPERTY profits rose 10 per cent. and after tax 
the net balance is 124 per cent. higher. This was 
sufficient to cover the 9 per cent. dividend which 
was repeated and leave a small surplus. The direc- 
tors do not specifically refer to the savings from 
the new profits tax, but it is calculated that they 
will amount to about half the net cost of the 
present dividend. A restoration of the 94 per cent. 
dividend is therefore in sight and when the recent 





£3 million debenture issue has been profitably 
employed earnings should rise sufficiently to 
justify a 10 per cent. dividend. At the current 
price of 32s. (1s. down) the yield is 5.7 per cent. 
and on the basis of 94 per cent. it would be nearly 
6 per cent. 
Tozer Kemsley and Millbourn 

The other report was that of TOZER KEMSLEY 
AND MILLBOURN, the well-known export mer- 
chants, whose trading profit rose by 18 per cent. 
in 1957. Most of this increase was accounted for 
by its South African business. On account of a 
higher tax charge the net profits were only 10 


COMPANY 


JDUNLOP RUBBER has produced an excellent 

report for 1957 and has restored the ordinary 
dividend rate to 14 per cent. which, in 1956, was 
cut to 10 per cent. In the first half of that year, it 
will be recalled, the price of rubber fell by nearly 
a third, but the slower decline in the price in 1957 
has not had such an unfavourable effect. It is 
notable that a greater part of the group’s profits 
were earned from exports, and while the produc- 
tion of tyres is the Company’s main line, about 
30 per cent. of its production capacity covers a 
wide range of other articles. Capital outlay 
appears to be around £10 million per annum; new 
tyre factories are being built at Bulawayo, Madras 
and Amiens. Dunlop have an interest in the new 
synthetic rubber plant at Fawley, costing them 
approximately £3 million, and this will prove a 
valuable dollar-saver. The financial position has 
been improved and net current assets are now £60 
million. As the dividend is covered 24 times, the 
10s. ordinary shares at 17s. 3d., yielding 8.1 per 
cent., deserve a better investment status. No doubt 





COMPANY MEETING 





THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER 
AND ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


GROWING DEMAND FOR SPECIALISED PRODUCTS 


Tue 54th ordinary general meeting of The British 
Vacuum Cleaner and Engineering Company Limited 
was held on May 28 at Leatherhead. 

Mr. O. D. Angell (the Chairman) presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: 

During the early part of the last accounting period, 
petrol rationing and its hindrance in travel restric- 
tions, coupled with the already crippling burden of 
inflationary pressure, gave your Board much concern 
with regard to home trade, but the intensification of 
efforts to produce economies and the overhauling of 
our sales and production methods may be expected 
to afford satisfactory long-term reward. 

Your Directors are aware of the challenge of 
European Free Trade and to strengthen our prospect 
in this field a determined effort is being made to 
establish through a subsidiary company an export 
market in Germany. Our Export Sales Organisation 
is under close scrutiny in order that no stones will 
remain unturned in our endeavours to earn our full 
share of this large potential. 

Although a much improved result is before you, 
your Directors are far from complacent, and no effort 
will be spared to consolidate and expand our earning 
ability. 

In view of the improved Consolidated Balance 
Sheet position your Directors felt justified in recom- 
mending a maintained dividend. Shareholders’ nett 
funds now amount to £1,063,694 compared with 
£1,047,575 last year, after allowing for the main- 
tenance of the 10% dividend. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Your Directors are confident that their policies over 
the last few-years, together with active steps taken 


over the last few months, have borne fruit, and pro- 
vided we are not faced in the near future with some 
new National calamity beyond our control, we believe 
we shall be able to report a continued recovery in 
the fortunes of your Company. 

In the course of a detailed review of the field of 
activities covered by the Company the Chairman 
commented on the Goblin Vacuum Cleaner, Goblin 
Washing. Machines and the Goblin Teasmades. He 
continued: Beyond this we have a substantial range 
of Industrial Cleaning Equipment with many applica- 
tions. We are now established in the highly specialised 
manufacture of small precision motors and our range 
is constantly being extended to cover many of the 
requirements of the Aircraft and Electronic industries. 
Our highly qualified team of Technicians are capable 
of meeting the ever growing demand for develop- 
ment of this type of unit. Our Time Recorders find 
acceptance in all modern Factories in Great Britain 
and we are becoming well established in this field in 
many parts of the world. This also applies to our 
Master Clock Systems, 

Not only do we market all these Appliances but 
we are manufacturing more and more of the com- 
ponent parts each year with resultant economies. 

I make special mention of these aspects of our 
production because we do not believe that it is 
generally appreciated that our true potential for 
reward is far beyond the sale of our’ domestic 
appliances, although even in this competitive market 
we should, with skilful management of sales and 
production,: provide the larger part of our overhead 
costs upon which the fruitful results of our more 
specialised Jines.can accrue fo° the benefit of’ otir 
Company. 

The report was adopted. 
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per cent. up, but equity earnings amounted to 
954 per cent., covering the 25 per cent. dividend 
3.8 times. As substantial reserves have been built 
up in recent years by the very conservative distri- 
bution policy the company is now making a 100 
per cent. free scrip issue. As the profits tax is now 
a flat 10 per cent. it will surely pay the company 
to adopt a more liberal distribution policy and, if 
trade holds up, more than 124 per cent. can be 
looked for on the doubled capital. The market, 
however, does not seem to be expecting any in- 
crease in dividend, for the shares have come back 
to 60s., at which price they yield 8.35 per cent. 


NOTES 


the market will adjust itself in the light of what 
the Chairman, Mr. G. E. Beharrell, is able to tell 
shareholders about current trading at the annual 
general meeting on June 16. 

Threlfall’s Brewery has had a sparkling record, 
having increased its ordinary dividend every year 
since 1951, with a 50 per cent. capital bonus in 
1954. For the year ending March 31, 1958, the 
dividend is 21 per cent. (against 20 per cent.) from 
earnings of 29.6 per cent. Considerable expansion 
has occurred during the past two years, twelve 
new hotels having been built as well as a new 
bottling factory and a mineral-water factory. 
This is a progressive brewery operating in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire areas, and it has a strong 
balance sheet. The £1 ordinary shares are not 
overvalued at 50s. 74d. to yield 8.3 per cent. 


Permutit is probably the best-known manufac- 
turer of water softeners and specialist in the field 


‘of water treatment. The company has several 


subsidiaries which have done particularly well 
during the past year, contributing £96,042 in net 
profits (an increase of £71,318) to the parent com- 
pany. It has not yet seen fit to publish consoli- 
dated accounts. The parent company alone shows 
earnings of 47.8 per cent. to cover the maintained 
dividend of 15 per cent.; had the subsidiary earn- 
ings been included and not carried forward to 
their individual accounts, then the parent com- 
pany would have shown earnings of 70 per cent. 
This company’s progress record and financial 
strength (liquid assets £867,902) fully justify its 
high investment status with the 5s. ordinary shares 
Standing at 16s. 6d. to yield 4.5 per cent. The 
Chairman, Mr. R. T. Pemberton, is rightly con- 
serving resources with an expansion programme 
yet to be completed. 


A. Peachey and Company. The statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. C. W. Hutley, to stockholders 
at the forthcoming annual general meeting will 
be of particular interest. He points out that the 
group will remain vulnerable to ° fluctuating 


nterest rates until permanent finance can be 


effected. The recent reduction in Bank rate to 
54 per cent. may assist him in this respect. It is 
noted that mortgages outstanding rose from £2.8 
million to £3.4 million between 1956 and 1957 
and although there has been an increase in in- 
come from sales of properties and lettings there 
has been a fall in the net income of the Group. 
Group fixed assets have increased from £493,661 
to £1,311,246, reflecting a rise of £824,427 in 
properties held as investments, The Chairman 
claims that even now the rents of modern proper- 
ties are, in the light of present-day market condi- 
tions, still between only one-third and one-half of 
market rental. It is unfortunate that the accounts 
are available at such a late date, being practically 
at the end of the next trading period, but-no doubt 
the Chairman will be able to give a forecast as to 
the past year’s trading which is now almost eom- 
pléted. At 12s. 9d. the 1s. ordinary sharés yield 
6.25 per cent. 
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. Hereditary Titles 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 431: 
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ant 


Set by Barbara Smoker 


By analogy with the naming of race-horses, competitors were asked to invent a set of 
three literary titles, each stemming from any twe well-known titles of literature or drama. 


ONE competitor said he thought it would have 
been a better competition if actual, not invented, 
titles had been required for the progeny as well 
as the parents, ~ that would obviously have led 
to a great deal of duplication. There was 

of that as it was. For instance, Pip and Emma 
produced ‘Afternoon,’ ‘Aprés-midi,’ and so on, in 
several entries; and the setter’s name was often 
derived from Tobacco Road and The Lady's Not 
For Burning. 

Many competitors did, in fact, F esermye actual 
titles, and I decided it would be est to judge 
these by the same standards as the invented ones 
—neither adding pots on account of their more 
difficult task nor disqualifying them for disregard- 
what was asked for, 

What I looked for chiefly was titles that were 
probable im themselves and that needed both 
parents to produce them, the parents preferably 
having nothing obvious in common. Deliberate 


misinterpretation of the parent titles scored points... 


With this small-unit type of competition, there 
is always the problem of entries that exceed the 
number of attempts required. Some setters (I 
know te my cost!) make this a disqualification 
matter, but my own view is that since more than 
one entry per competitor is allowed, and a com- 
plete permutation in trebles of a competitor's 
efforts (what a setter’s nightmare!) would thus 
theoretically qualify, the best efforts from each 
competitor should be selected, whether 
into separate entries or not. This benefits not only 
the non-groupers but also the scrupulous 
graupers, who may have their best efforts in 
different groups. 

On this basis, the prize is divided as follows: 
one and half guineas each to R. A. McKenzie and 
M. R. P., and one guinea each to Andrew Russell, 
Joyce Johnson and J. A. Lindon. Only these. five 
submitted three titles that made the grade. The 
best of the doubles and singles are quoted below. 


PRIZES 
Suspense/The Nature of the Physical World— 
HANGING MATTER. 
The Return| F nee. 
The Unknown} Othello—EX 


aap A. MCKENZIE) 
Hard Times/ Great Expectations—TOP PEOPLE OF 
TOMORROW. 


Das Kapital / Persuasion—COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
The Scarlet Letter |The Republic—THE USSR. 


(M. R. P.) 

Rob Roy /Escape—SCOTT FREE. 
Under pe AR Greenwood Tree/Gone With the Wind— 
The Fair Mead of Perth{The Mighty Atom— 
— BOMBSHELL. (ANDREW RUSSELL) 
The A Cart/TFhe Woman in White—CARTE 


Hiawatha{Through the Looking Glass — 
AHTAWAIH. 


Streetcar Named Desire/Journeys End—TRAM 
TERMINUS. (JOYCE JOHNSON) 

Mortal Coils/The Thirty-Nine Steps—SNAKES 
AND LADDERS. 


The Idiot{The Light That Failed—MENTAL 
BLACKOUT. 


The Wild Duck/ Ghosts—HIGH SPIRITS. 
@. A. LINDON) 


COMMENDED 
The re NY the Screw/The White Company—VICE 


The Miehty Atom/Vanity Fair--HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE. (P. ROBERTS) 
Much Ado About Nothing/The Golden Bowl— 


POT. 
The Wild Duck / Faust—QUACK DOCTOR. 


(N. HODGSON) 
Lord Jim/Chance—LUCKY JIM 
Dear Brutus/The Excursion—ROMAN HOLIDAY. 
(3. O. MCBRYDE) 
Look Back in Anger/It ls Never Too Late To Mend 
—CROSS STITCH 

Resurrection/ Genesis—THE UPSTART. 

(PETER MAUDSLEY) 
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—— and His Friends—THE PREMIER- 

You Never Can Tellj/The Virginians—LUNG 
CANCER. 


(PFEZJONN) 
The Waves/The Card—BREAKERS OF HEARTS. 
Faraway{The Excursion—DISTANT JOURNEY. 
(GBORGE HURREN) 
Brothers and Sisters/Ghosts—KINDRED SPIRITS. 
Middlemarch /Music at Night—SPRING SEREN- 
ADE. (SHEILA KNOWLES) 
Herod /Truth—KING’S EVIDENCE. 
Winter / Strife—COLD WAR. 
(ROBERT WILSON) 


The io 2 oe 5 Satelit The Way  & the World— 
DARK name given) 
Don Quirore / Tr Phe Lady of Shalon SPANISH 
ON G. C. MORGAN) 
Life of Samuel Johnson/The Descent of Man— 
DOCTOR FELL. (G. H. BAXTER) 
The Iceman Cometh | Whisky Galore—SCOTCH ON 
THE ROCKS. (ANE MCKERRON) 
No Name/Nothing—BLANKETY-BLANK. 


(GLORIA 
The Lark | Whisky Galore—BLITHE SPIRIT. 


(M. B. POSSEY) 
The Egoist/ Trilby—-MY HAT! (D. P. M. MICHAEL) 


—,* Gazaj/Look Back in Anger—BLIND 


PRINCE) 


(LYNDON IRVING) 

Great Expectations / Lost Hlusions—-THE READING 
OF THE WILL. (G. 3. BLUNDELL) 
Hard Cash/ The Heart of Midlothian THE TRANS- 
FER. . A.C. EVANS) 
Plain Tales from the Hills/ Pendemin PENNY 
PLAIN. (m. s.) 


Poer Relations/A Man of Property—GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS. (E.J. ROBERTS) 
Persuasion /| The Merchant of Venice—1 BOUGHT A 
CANAL. (DOUGLAS HAWSON) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 434 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


Robert Browning once rhymed ‘Manchester’ 
with ‘haunches stir’ and, I believe, ‘homunculus’ 
with ‘Tommy-make-room-for-your-uncle us.’ T his 
week competitors are asked for not more than a 
dozen lines of verse on any subject, making use of 
similar complicated and ingenious rhymes. 
Humour and readability will be the prize-winning 
qualities looked for. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed “Spectator Competition No. 
434, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by June 17. 
Results on June 27. 
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LEICESTER GALLERIES ‘Square. 
Paintings te KEITH VAUGHAN ant TERRY _ 
FROST. Drawings by CAMILLE PISSARRO. - 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. - aay 7, 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, | ™#¥e siven up writing pane 
W.1. Important drawings, paintings and seulp- | °Vting this superb El Ansatinis. Mow 
tures offered for sale in Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th — BONNARD, 
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ee Oe ae ae again : The heat of 
again those shade- 
Sesdioane ed Gaul tale te aah of Genes 
far-off winds, gently feel the long grass brushing 
against your skin—mect the ‘Pleasant Stranger’ 
and recapture all the beauty stored here waiting 
—this is a book to keep. Profusely illustrated 
with line drawings, using a 10-colour scheme. 
At all good bookselicrs. 15s. Published by 
MacLellan. 


PRIVATE TREATMENT in illness cin be very 
expensive. But if you belong to B.U.P.A. most 
of your nursing home charges, surgical and con- 
sulting fees, and other charges are paid for 
you, Modest annua! subscription includes de- 
pendants. Write for literature (if aged under 65) 
to: British United Provident Association, 
E.L./10, Provident House, Essex Street, Lon 
don, W.C.2. 











‘SPECTATOR’ INDEX. The ful! alphabetical 
index of contents and contributors to Volume 199 
of the ‘Spectator’ (July-December, 1957) is now 
available. Orders and a remittance of 5s. per 
copy should be sent to: The Sales Manager, 
or een Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, 





aecaad POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 


TRAIN FOR SUCCESS. Specialised postal 
tuition im general and hotel book-keeping, 
accounting, company sccretaryship. Free pro- 
spectus.—H. D. Ayling, Accountant, 11 Ok 
a Street, “London, W.1. 

INTELLIGENT SCOTTISH FEMALE 
STUDENTS ®t — interesting employment, 
Tuly-Sept.—Box 29 es ST 
“WATAPADS.’ as pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot—5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS Hort. Dept. 


WHEN TRAFFIC JAMS cause much delay, 
A pipe of ‘Tom Long’ smooths the way. 

















EDUCATIONAL 





COURSES OF HOME STUDY for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
London University External Degrees including 
B.A., B.Sc Sc{Econ.), LL.B., Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Private Study Courses in 
Sociology, E 3, L . and other 
subjects. Low fees. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
EXPERT ~ a TUITION for Examinations 
—Uni cy. Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Dervis, ‘aan, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Ppolitan College, G.40, St Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1. MON 2828 


For Prospectus apply to the Clerk to 
Governors, Dept, 1. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A.. B.Sc 

















B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees ’ 


and Literature. Modern History, Welsh. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D!, 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s, — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words —Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

















“THE WEEK” 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your holiday—this 
year and all the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to write you can always make money. The 
LSJ method of individual coaching corre- 
spondence brings success while you learn. Write 
to: Prospectus Department. Base te School of 
Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO a 
“There are LSJ students all over the world 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the book’s total published price, ~~ 
is. 6d. per volume for postage, should 
sent to the Book Order p=. “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, 


‘DEUCE’ reduces printers’ devils and record- 
ing angles at all levels. 1s. monthly.—St, Anne’s 
Cottages, Cheltenham 


FICTION- WRITING." We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you 

No Sales—No fees tuition. FREE year’s - 
scription to Britain’s foremost magazine = 
Writers. FREE, ‘Know-How Guide 
Writing Success,’ from B.A. School of Suc. 
cessful Writing Lid., 124 New Bong Street, 
London, W.1. 


MARTIN HOPKINS will ey original play- 
scripts and offer a thorough and highly con- 
structive critical appraisal and follow up. Suit- 
able MSS. can be passed to Theatre, Television 
and Radio. Reading fee of £5 mmst be enclosed 
with MSS. — Martin Hopkins, 11 Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA’S challenging 
new book, ‘Democracy versus Liberty,?’ discusses 
problems arising from direct universal 

Out June 27th. Order now. Pall Mall Press. 


WRITE FOR PROFTT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
@em. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
































SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACTVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
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HONEY. The World's Most Exquisite Honcy. 
Unique to the Tropical Flora of Guatemala. 
Drums, 7 ¥b. net, 28s. Post Paid.—SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., i6 Philpot Lane, London, 


COLES OF MORTIMER 

for beautiful Bf ise also ii 

high-quaii PAINT, stocked in 24 interesting 

colours.—' tine fer pelt colour card to Cole & 
Mortimer Sirect, 


Son (Wallpapers) Led., 
London, W.1. 








FOR SUMMER SMARTNESS, 

hand painted (small jetter) on plain all-wool tie— 

maroon, maize, cinnamon, camel, Leen oF inven. 

Only 5s. 11d., plus 7d. p.p. Money back if not 

na <_ bloom (S/2), 80 Stamford Hill, Lon- 
n, be 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 


at its 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
interesting booklet of home treatment with 
” of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 





Each carton contains : 3 Ib. 13 oz. _—— a 
Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, oz. 
Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chicken Fillets in Pork, 
144 oz. Tips and 12 oz. Braised 
Kidneys. only £2 post paid. Two 
cartons £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 





2 bust, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegam Hand-woven Damask 





trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE ‘TRISH 
—— Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
land 





Premium Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 


Premium shares: a unique investment system 


offering increasing rates of interest. 


NET YIELD 


GROSS YIELD 


£6.19.6% 


ns premium of i% 


43% 
41% lire 


retrospectively 
ae months, equivalent to 
including premiums of d% 

paid retrospectively 
three years, equivalent to ... 


£7.7.11% 


£7.16.6%, 
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GARDENING 


HARDY GERA completely frostproot. 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc.; 35s. 
dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, Plant Specialist, 
LARKHILL, LANARKSHIRE, 

JOIN NATIONAL GARDENS GUILD and 
help to beautify Britain. Bi-monthly journal 
free, Original, inspiring. Specimen, 1s.—Sec- 
retary, 5 Francklyn Gardens, Edgware, Middx 














RESTAURANTS 


L’EPICURE RESTAURANT OF SOHO. Well 
known to connoisseurs of Good Food and Wine. 
GERrard 2829. 


, 


ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT -PERSON. 
WOMAN Senior Civil Servant requires accom- 
modation in South-West Londo 

sider converting basement or offering care- 
taking for moderated rem.—Box 2983, 























TO LET 


SCARBOROUGH, 3 miles. Country cottage 
Tecently modernised, to let furnished. Suitable 
accommodation for Sumy: —For details apply 
Duchy of nena Estate Office, Scalby, Scar 
borough, Yorkshi 











HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms., 150 yards sea front. Gdns. 
Putting Green. Garages. Superiative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for walking, climb- 
ing or touring Highlands 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
h. & c. all bedrooms 
Own croquet and putting. Excellent fishing, 
golfing. Fully licensed. 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 


NORTH COTSWOLDS, Small Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holiday. Early bookings advisable. Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
Campden. 
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HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
‘INVEST 5s. in this book . . . it is worth much 
more’—MOTORING NEWS. on ‘Europe on 
Wheels,” the Continental guide for the econo- 
micail traveller. 5s. from bookshops or news- 
agents, or 5s. 6d. by post from H, Marshall & 
Son Ltd., Temple Ho., Tallis St., London, E.C.4. 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £59 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy a 











high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 
See your Travel Agent now or contact: 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S,W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567. 








These rates are applicable where the standard rate 0 
Tax is payable. Write for free brochure, which con- 
tains details of this safe and attractive way of saving. 


PIGGADILLY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ESTATE HOUSE: 31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 


- 19/6; 


the brilliant survey in 27/6 Pius 3/- P/P 


The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 
THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 
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